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The Disciples’ Deficit to the 
Federal Council 


In the recent meeting of the Federa] Coun- 
cil in Chicago, there were a large number of 
Disciples present and all felt the spirit of 
fellowship in the great task to which we are 
committed. But that which most practically 
proves our fellowship is the extent of our 
financial contributions to the support of the 
Federal Council. In 1910 were appor- 
tioned $1,250, and paid it in full; in 1911 


we 


we were apportioned $1,364, and paid $724,98; 
in 1912 we were apportioned $1,309, and up 
There is then 
reflection 


to date we have paid $601.45. 

deficit and with that deficit 
upon the whole brotherhood of the Disciples 
that they are not sincere in their desire for 
the co-operation of all Christians against the 


is a 


forces of sin. Finis Idleman, Des Moines, 
lowa, is the chairman of our committee to 
raise this fund from our brethren. He has 


made several appeals and has done well, but 
we should not let this year close untol every 
preacher and church official who reads these 
lines wil see that his church has a definite 
part in this practica] step in Christian union. 


The 


etc., 


It is not a question of our poverty. 
$10, $15. $50, 
and the Disciples will go 
proving sincerity in 


can send $25, 


Idleman 


churches 
to Mr. 
on record their 


No missionary offering has 


as 
this great cause. 
precedence over this, for it is home mission- 
ary work to the core. Let us get together 
and so line up our interests that this deficit 
shall no longer appear on the books and in 
the printed reports of the Federal Council. 
We have thirty days in which to wipe it out. 
Shall we do it? 

PeTerR AINSLIE. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Commission of the Disciples 
at the Federal Council 


Others have given most excellent accounts 
of the recent meeting of the Chicago Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
and perhaps it would be in order to make 


some reference to the work of our Commis- 


sion on Christian Union. 
The meeting with the Congregationalists 


included all who were present of both com- 
munions and very profitable time 
spent together in a move toward better ac- 


was a 


quaintance, but the meeting with the Pres- 
byterians and the Christian denominations 
took up definitely the matters dealing with 
closer affiliation. 

The Christians felt grieved that the Dis- 
ciples had not been fair to them and in the 
conference, in which J. H. Garrison, W. F. 
Richardson, and C. E. Underwood represented 
the the were 
considerably cleared and Dr. Garrison on the 
part of the Disciples, and J. P. Barrett on 
the part of the Christians, were appointed 
to publish a statement in the 
both the interests 
cordial relations between the two 
The Christians are that part of the 
ment for Christian union that did not come 
with Barton W. Stone, when he and most 
of his associates identified themselves with 
the_ Disciples. They are our brethren and 
look out for their interest. 

Our the Presbyterians was 
full of The originally 
came out of the Presbyterians in the line 
from both Stone and Campbell and so we 
belong perhaps more to that household than 
to any other in Christendom. After a con- 
ference of some length, dealing in fairness 
and the matters that 
cerned was decided to have a further 


Disciples, misunderstandings 


journals of 
of 


communions in more 
bodies. 


move- 


we must 
meeting with 


promise. Disciples 


courtesy with con- 


us, it 


conference in Philadelphia the last week in 
March out of which we hope to be able to 


Dr. 


make some definite announcement. Me- 


THE 





CHRISTIAN 


Kibbin at the close of the meeting, said that 
Christian union is in the spirit of the times, 
so that it cannot be resisted and its approach 
is inevitable. The Disciples must be alert to 
every oportunity in the same cause that is 
so dear to our hearts. These are the days 
when frankness and courtesy must character- 
ize every movement toward the peace of the 
church. 
PETER AINSLIE. 
Baltimore Md. 


Toronto Notes 


The Chinese Christian church on Richmond 
Street, Toronto, is perhaps the only one of its 
kind among our people. It was organized 
some years ago by Robert Brown, a laboring 
mechanic. He has supported it himself, and 
the property is his own. The offerings have 
never paid the taxes. He has had no salary 
for his labor. He himself was a Presby- 
terian until about three years ago, when he 
united with the Disciples church, and he has 
since made his church a part of our brother- 
hood. He does a good work among the Chi- 
nese and has worshippers also in his congre- 
gation who are whites. We hope to report 
this work more fully at another time. 

Another item of Home Missionary inter- 
est concerns the class of Hollanders being 
conducted in connection with the Cecil Street 
church. Our janitor is a Hollander and 
through his influence a large class is being 
taught English on Wednesday evenings, and 
of them are in the Bible-school Sun- 
day afternoons. The teacher is Prof. J. L. 
Leary, principal of one of Canada’s largest 
publie sehools. 

The City Mission Board is preparing for 
the convention, next fall. Our brotherhood 
will be delighted with Toronto as a conven- 
tion city, and with Massey Hall, one of the 
best known convention halls on the continent. 
The hospitality of the city will probably not 
be much boasted, but it will be quite evident 
and sincere. 

The Cecil Street church Bible-school ob- 
served Home Missions, Sunday, Nov. 24, in 
with the A. C. M. S. offering. 
The society is undertaking some work among 
the Canadian schools which we are glad to 
Our offering will be about $15.000. 

The St. Clarens Ave. church, R. W. Steven- 
son, pastor, is planning for a meeting in 
the near future, to be led by B. H. Hayden 


some 


connection 


see. 


of London, Ont. We have not learned of 
any plans ‘for meetings at Koole Street or 


Wynchwood. Cecil Street will probably have 
John E. Pounds, of Hiram, O., for a meet- 
ing in January-February. 


C. O. REYNARD. 


Medical Missionary 
Conference 


The fifth annual Medical Missionary con- 
ference be held at the Sanitarium in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, December 31 to Jan- 
uary 3, inclusive. All the missionaries are 
to be guests of Dr. J. H. Kellogg and the 
Sanitarium management during the week. 
Some are already at the institution and the 
conference promises to be the greatest ever 
held both in point of attendance and in the 
program presented. It is interdenominational 
and some of the oldest and most prominent 
missionaries in the world will be present. 

Bishop W. F. Oldham, for years in India 
but now serving as secretary of the M. E. 
Foreign Mission Board, is to preside. Bishop 
Joseph C. Hartzell, for over fifty years a 
worker in Africa, Bishop James N. Thoburn 
from India, and Bishop W. S. Lewis, who 
goes soon to China, will be present, also. 

Ellen M. Stone will tell of “The Little 
Giants of the Balkan.” Dr. Duncan Bulkly 


is to 
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will speak of “Medical Work in Siam.” 
“Opening of Hunan Province with the Medical 
Gospel” is the topic to be handled by Dr. 
Frank A. Keller. Joseph Cohen, field secre- 
tary of the Westminster Mission of the Jews, 
will talk on “The Jew First.” Dr. Harry L. 
Canright, who built a hospital in western 
China; Dr. Ira Harris, for over 25 years in 
Syria; Dr. Charles C. Selden, superintendent 
of the Kerr Leper Refuge, in Canton, 
China; Dr. Joseph K. Green, for 50 years 
in andabout Constantinople; Dr. Royal J. 
Dye, of the Congo; Dr. C. C. Cornwel of 
Mexico; Dr. J. C. Field, of Bolivia, are to 
be on the program, as are Dr. Claude W. 
Freeman, Dr. Frank A. Keller and Rev. 
Isaac T. Headland, D. D., all of China, and 
Dr. Robert H. H. Goheen and Dr. L. B. 
Wolfe, both of India. 

Lucy Ryder Myers of the Chicago Train- 
ing School for Missionaries, will give a talk, 
speakers will be Ida 
Parker and Bertha 


women 
Harriett E. 


and other 
M. Scott, 
G. Johns. 

Two topics of interest are “The Medical 
Missionary as an Advocate of Physical Re- 
by Dr. D. R. Kress, and “Inexpen- 
Centers for Medical Mission Work in 
Large Cities,’ by Dr. David B. Paulson, 
Rev. J. C. Floyd, D. D., executive secretary 
of the M. E. Financial Commission, is to 
be among the speakers. 


form,” 
sive 


Illinois Secretary's Letter 


We were in error a few weeks ago in say- 
ing that Mr. Metcalf of Girard, paid all the 
expenses of their minister to the Louisville 
convention. It was the Girard church that 
sent their minister and paid his expenses. 
We beg pardon for the mistake. 

When a minister leaves a field he should 
take pains to leave an up-to-date corrected 
list of the members and their addresses, with 
other useful data, for his successor. Every 
pastor can readily see what a great help 
that would be in going into a new field. 
This would be a good New Year’s resolution 
for the preachers. 

Another fine resolution: “As soon as I 
change my address or change any of my 
preaching points, I will at once notify the 
office of the State Missionary Society; and 
as I go into another state I will 
notify the secretary of the state I am leaving, 
also the secretary of the state in which I 
locate.” 

Preachers make a serious mistake in slip- 
ping around from place to place and from 
state without keeping in close touhe with 
their state office. It is not a good sign. 

Has your November offering been taken. 
Has it been sent in? Who is holding it? 
Look into the matter and be sure that it 
has actually been mailed to the treasurer. 
Sometimes they get sidetracked for a month 
or two. 


as soon 


J. FRED JONES, Field Secretary. 
W. D. DEweEEseE, Office Sec’y-Treas. 








A Summer Home in Winter 


Owing to the expected crowded condition 
of Eustis during the coming winter season 
there is a greater demand for.good accommo- 
dations than can be secured. At the earnest 
solicitation of friends Mrs. W. T. Moore has 
consented to offer six large rooms at The 
Palms for the accommodation of Christian 
people. A northern lady, who is an expert 
caterer, has been secured to take full charge 
of the comforts of the guests, and enjoyable 
home living is assured. For particulars 
address The Palms, Eustis, Florida. 
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HEN IT IS CONSIDERED HOW LITTLE 
attention Disciples have given to ibe fine 
art of preserving the best things that have 
been said and done among us, in forms 
which should win the admiration of poster- 
ity, we ought not to be surprised that book- 
making is yet in its rudimentury stages 
among us and that our journalism is still 
in the stage of becoming. There has been the “lucky 
curve” here to help us as well as in some other depart- 
ments of our history. Many of the writers we have— 
and there are a few who cannot be surpass~d by the 
best in any Christian communion—have stumbled upon 
their gift, waking up one fine morning to discover that 
if they were not famous, they had within themselves 
the foundations of fame. But there are others who 
write frequently with the genius of a schoolboy; while 
others, who write with vigor, waste their excellene 
efforts by confining their output to the defense or to 
the propagation of ideas which the world has been for- 
getting for twenty years, if not for two hundred years. 
The men who have ideas and know how to express 
them, who have learned how to distinguish between 
the true and the vital, the permanent and the tran- 
sient, must always mould the thought of a people. 
“Books,” says William De Bury of the fourteenth 
century, “are the masters that instruct us without rods 
or ferules, without hard words and anger, without 
clothes and money. If you approach them, ta7y are 
not asleep; if investigating you interrogate them, they 
conceal nothing; if you mistake them, they never 
grumble; if you are ignorant, they cannot laugh at 





you.” 

As compared with a book a journal is a temporary 
repository for the things that endure, but we must 
advance from the journal to the making of books, know 
ing that whatever is worth preserving in transient ia 
likely to be Preserved in permanent forms. And to 
that end every preacher in the Kingdom should be- 
come a scribe. 

* * * 

Writing may be a gift, but it is also an accomplish- 
ment that can be cultivated. It is a misfortune that 
all young preachers are not required to write out in 
full many of their sermons before delivery; and if the 
memory is not equal to the task of reproducing them 
verbatim, congregations should be trained to look with 
favor upon the use of the manuscript. But some con- 
gregations and even preachers look upon a manuscript 
in the hands of a speaker with about the same degree 
of tolerance as they would look upon him if he had 
a cloven foot. This is the result of high-pressure 
doctrine that if one “speaks right out” the product is 
doctrine that if one “speaks right out” the product is 
his own; if he reads a sermon it is almost certain that 
he stole it! 


hristian Cen 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON AND HERBERT L. WILLETT ~~ «© « «@ 


A Neglected and Unpopular Art 





duced many a man to fame, and even to immortality. 
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A minister writing recently in criticism of the use of 
manuscript by a few speakers at the Louisville con- 
vention—tell it not in Gath!—actually confessed that 
when he saw a preacher with a manuscript he was 
tempted to leave the building, or forget what was in 
progress by seeking oblivion in the columns of the daily 
paper. Such men ought to have lived before the days 
of printing, or even of writing for that matter, and 
the circle of their joys would have been complete. 


* * * 


What better evidence of a barren ministry intellec- 
tually can be found than where the absence of a manu- 
script is a beatitude! Happy the men whose memories 
are sufficiently trained to reproduce the contents of 
their minds, but for most men the manuscripts will 
sometimes be in evidence, and ought to be, as the t.n- 
ished product of the best they can give to their people. 
Of many inexcusable follies none surpasses this preju- 
dice against the use of the manuscript. We mention 
this as only a symptom of the disease which has pre- 
vented many ministers from setting their thoughts 
down in permanent form for their own profit. 

Those who have cultivated the friendship of the pep 
can bear witness that no friendship is more delightful. 
We plead for a greater facility among our men in the 
use of the pen, that we may come into the era when we 
shall conscientiously hand down to posterity some other 
treasures in book form worthy to be classed with such 
a work, for instance, as James S. Lamar’s “First Prin- 
ciples and Perfection.” 

* - o 

But the cult?vation of friendship for the pen is not 
only greatly to be desired for its own sake, it also 
trains one to appreciate the treasures of our English 
literature. New fields of investigation will continually 
open before him. If the pen does not always pre- 
suppose the student, time will make the pen a neces- 
sity for the student. In a few years he will find him- 
self as helpless in his field without his pen as the soldier 
on the battlefield without his sword. I venture to say 
that every famous orator, every famous preacher, be- 
came so because of his love of writing, even though in 
the beginning writing was an almost hopeless attempt. 
Think of the volumes which came from the pen of 
Spurgeon, Beecher, McLaren, Phillips Brooks, and even 
Dr. Talmage, all of them pulpit orators. In addition 
to their books, they wrote much for the journals of 
their respective churches, Beecher and Talmage at one 
period of their lives being editors, while Spurgeon’s 
connection with the Sword and Trowel is as well known 
as his ministry in the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 

I would say to every young preacher, write much, 
cultivate the art; if necessary, do as Robert Louis 
Stevenson did: write barrels of manuscript and destroy 
it, profiting by the joy of writing. The pen has intro- 











E. B. B. 
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Dollar Diplomacy 

President Taft has again resorted to the instalment plan in send- 
ing his fourth annual message to congress, which has just begun its 
sixty-second session. It has to do entirely with foreign relations of 
the United States, and strongly defends the policy of the present ad- 
ministration of “substituting dollars for bullets,” a policy which 
has met with some opposition even within the Republican party 
itself. The great increase in our export trade is pointed out as a 
vindication of “dollar diplomacy.” There is one significant omission 
and that is with reference to the termination of the Russian treaty 
of commerce and navigation and to the nature of future negotia- 
tions. So long as Russia holds to her present internal policy re- 
garding American citizens of Jewish birth, a most delicate diplo- 
matic situation obtains. Perhaps the only thing to be done now 
is to bequeath this vexing problem to the next administration, but 
this nation cannot turn aside from facing this question too long. 
As the message itself says, “We are now in a larger relation with 
broader rights of our own and obligations to others than ourselves.” 
If we are ever to fulfil these obligations to others than ourselves, 
we must first secure broader rights for our own citizens of Jewish 
birth. But to secure these broader rights for Jewish citizens, 
whenever they wish to travel in Russia, means interference with 
deep-seated racial customs and internal community laws of another 
nation—and when that other nation is Russia it will be difficult for 
the United States to interfere. 


Houris or Furies? 

When Kipling wrote his famous line about the female of the 
species being deadlier than the male, we thought it was just a bit 
overdrawn, to put it mildly. Recent events may compel a reversal of 
former judgment, and a recognition that this statement was pro- 
It will not long be in fashion to speak of the terrors of 
death, for most of them have been transferred to the life 
that now is—at least so far as England is concerned. We had be- 
come accustomed to the hair-pulling, screaming, Amazonian as- 
saults perpetrated by de-natured women upon English public men, 
but the most recent news from the mother country is truly alarm- 
A while ago it was a plate-glass smashing carnival (looking- 
glasses, we believe, interfered with, though just why 
suffragettes of this particular type should need them is difficult to 
Last week it was throwing acid into the mail boxes 


phetic. 
will 


ing! 
were not 


understand). 

although this retort was not nearly so tart as those they had 
been giving with the aid of what James calls “the unruly mem- 
And now, according to the most recent press reports, it is 
bombs! In marked contrast to these misnamed militant practices, 
is the dignified, and altogether worthy feminist movement in the 
in five of the 


ber.” 


United States, which at the recent election won 
states, and thereby has secured the respectful regard of most of its 
former opponents. The effort to enfranchise women in England 
must inevitably receive a permanent set-back as a result of these 
latest achievements in anarchy. A group of houris might get the 


ballot at once, but a band of furies, never! 


Unscrambling the Harriman Railway Systems 

One of the most far-reaching decisions ever handed down by the 
United States Supreme Court is its recent mandate to the Union 
Pacific Railway to divest itself of the stock it owns in the Southern 
Pacific, This marks the end of Harriman’s dream which contemplated 
the gathering under one head of all existing transcontinental lines 
and the exclusion of all competition. If the vast schemes of this 
railroad wizard had been found to be within the law, there would 
have been no remedy for unjust and excessive rates, restrained as 
they are only by competition. This decision not only restores the 
advantages of competition, but it also means that the present inter- 
state commerce laws are adequate to deal with the situation. “It 
may be regarded as settled that a combination which places rail- 
roads engaged in interstate commerce in such relation as to create 
a single dominating control in one corporation, whereby natural and 
existing competition in interstate commerce is unduly restricted or 
suppressed, is within the condemnation of the act.” According to 
the best legal opinion, the principles of this decision regarding the 
Union Pacific-Southern Pacific merger will apply in the case of many 
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other well-known roads, notably the New York Central, which con- 
trols the Michigan Central and the Lake Shore, two presumably 
rival roads between Chicago and Buffalo, and also the West Shore, 
paralleling the original road between Buffalo and New York City, 
and which, together with the New York, New Haven and Hartford, 
controls the Boston and Albany. As a result of this application of 
the Sherman anti-trust law, it will hereafter be impossible for great 
railroad systems to combine competing lines, although they may con- 
trol connecting roads, as is shown by the authorization given by 
the court to the Union Pacific to retain possession of the Central 
Pacific, thereby enabling the former to run from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Coast. How long will it take before the effect of this 
decision will reach the individual shipper and traveler, if at all? 
Will this attempt to “unscramble” the Harriman railway omelette 
prove to be another instance in which the corporations still control 
the eggs while the people have the broken shells? 


Socialism and the Churches 


William, Cardinal O’Connell, in his recent pastoral, says that “the 
principles of socialism are utterly opposed to the principles of 
Christianity.” In our judgment, his eminence is totally in error. “So- 
cialism” means, to be sure, very different things to different men. We 
are aware that some, and perhaps many socialists—though we think 
not the majority—are opposed to the principles of Christianity. But 
we are equally aware that some church members, with a splendid 
reputation for orthodoxy, do not practice all these principles, and 
we suspect it is more correct to say that it is the failure of Chris- 
tian people to carry out the principles of Christianity rather than 
the principles themselves which socialism opposes. We venture te 
assert that there is no body of people outside avowed socialists them- 
selves that has a profounder interest in the recent social awakening 
than the rank and file of the Protestant churches of America. 


—The resignation of Japan’s ministry seems to have turned upon 
the Prime Minister and the War Min- 
ister over an increase of the army. Premier Saionji appears to 
have been more warlike, or war-expectant, than the responsible 


a disagreement between 


minister of war. 





Protestantism’s Social Objective 


THE PROGRAM ADOPTED BY THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 
OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA: 


The churches must stand: 


For equal rights and complete justice for all men in all 
stations of life. 

For the protection of the family by the single standard of 
purity, uniform divorce laws, proper regulation of marriage 
and proper housing. 

For the fullest possible development for every child, espe- 
cially by the provision of proper education and recreation. 

For the abolition of child labor. 

For such regulation of the conditions of toil for women as 
shall safeguard the physical and moral health of the commu- 
nity. 

For the abatement and prevention of poverty. 

For the protection of the individual and society from the 
social, economic and moral waste of the liquor traffic. 

For the conservation of health. 

For the protection of the worker from dangerous machinery, 
occupational diseases and mortality. 

For the right of all men to the opportunity for self-mainten- 
ance, for safeguarding this right against encroachments of 
every kind, and for the protection of workers from the hard- 
ships of enforced unemployment. 

For suitable provision for the old age of the workers and 
for those incapacitated by injury. 

For the principle of conciliation and arbitration in indus- 
trial disputes. 

For the gradual and reasonable reduction of the hours of 
labor to the lowest practicable point, and for that degree of 
leisure for all which is a condition of the highest human life. 

For a living wage as a minimum in every industry and for 
the highest wage that each industry can afford. 





For the most equitable division of the product of industry 
l that can ultimately be devised. 
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Future Recognition ; 

“No experience is too trivial,” says Professor Peabody, “no happi- 
ness is too perfect, no tragedy too devasting, to be ennobled and 
illuminated by Christian insight and serenity. The field of relig- 
ious leadership is the whole life. And death, the apostle proceeds, 
is yours; its perennial enigma, its baffling mystery, its desolating 
solitude—all this, even if not interpretable, becomes enduring and 
chastening as it is held in the greater mystery and encompassing 
peace of the Christian thought of God. ‘Oh death, where is thy 
sting! Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory through our 


” 











Lord, Jesus Christ!’ 

Belief in the “life everlasting’ has been one of the important 
items in the creed of the church from its beginning. The belief 
has been expressed in terms of the culture of each age of the church. 
Racial feeling, national rivalries, theological disputes, and personal 
animosities have had much to do with the descriptions of the life 
that lies beyond death, especially of the region to which those who 
please not God are to be assigned. 

Belief in future recognition should cause us to be watchful and 
guarded in our conduct. It is not pleasant to meet here one whom 
we have wronged. Will it be different in the next world? Will 
matters of right and wrong be indifferent there? We may confidently 
expect a larger interpretation of actions when we meet each other 
face to face and know as we have never before known. Due allowance 
will then be made for ignorance and lack of opportunity. If we have 
faults in heaven, we shall not be bothered with that chief nuisance 
of earth, the man or the woman who never meets a friend or 
acquaintance without reminding him of some error in doctrine or 
some evil in action. 

We have been taught to confess our belief in the communion of 
saints. From this communion we learn what is the meaning of 
recognition. We merge our interests with those of all men and thus 
make ourselves worthy of a place in the eternal city. We are not 
seeking, when we have communion with the saints, a purely personal 
salvation; we are seeking to save the world. In the words of 
Professor Peabody: “The Christian life is not a way of retreat, but 
a way of victory. The Christian character is not a monastic run- 
away goodness, but an aggressive, conquering goodness, Lawrence 
Oliphant once said, that the type of man which England most needed 
was a spiritually-minded man of the world, a man, that is to say, 
who can be in the world and understand it, but maintain among 
the affairs of the world a spiritual mind. What Oliphant said of 
England in the nineteenth century is precisely what Paul said of 
Corinth in the first. That bustling world of commerce and trade, 
that mingled mass of power and sin, made to. his mind good material 
for the work of a spiritually-minded man of the world. ‘It is all 
yours,’ he says, not to condemn, but to interpret and redeem. The 
aim of a Christian is not to save himself out of a wretched world, 
like a rat running from a sinking ship, but to bring the world 
itself, like a battered but still seaworthy vessel, with all its precious 
cargo of tasks and hopes, safe to port.” 

The Christian hope is for present use. If it takes a man away 
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from the present task, it is a false hope. We are bound, as dis- 
ciples of the Lord, to relieve present misery. We must seek to 
understand men here and now. A heaven in the company of men 
who ignore or despise us in this world is not a pleasant prospect. 
If we expect to know more fully in the future life, we ought to be 
diligent in acquiring knowledge here. If we believe that greatness is 
not measured by place but by service, we ought to be cultivating 
the insight that enables us to discover the great ones of the kingdom 
of God who perform lowly tasks. Many of us now have to wait 
until a man is elected to high office before we can recognize his 
ability. We judge of another’s knowledge by the countries in which 
he has traveled and the college degree attached to his name more 
than by what he actually knows. Future recognition will be of @ 
different sort. We shall not ask about the road one has followed, 
but about qualities of mind and heart, about courage, faith, love, 
and insight. The ancestry and environment will be of interest 
only as they help to an understanding of the character. Sham 
aristocracies of birth, wealth, and knowledge will yield to the 
aristocracy of moral worth and spiritual insight. [Midweek Service, 
Dec, 25. Matt. 22:23-33; 17:1-8.] Ss. J. 


Reading for Children 


In our grandmothers’ day the problem of reading for the children 
was difficult because children’s books were few; now it is difficult 
because they are many. 

Almost all children like to read; and as with the eager en- 
thusiasm of youth they reach out for books, it behooves the grown- 
ups who watch over them to see that the best fall into their hands. 
This selection of the best requires not only keen judgment in de- 
ciding what books are in general desirable, but in determining what 
book is needed by a particular child at a certain time. One must 
know his child, in other words, as well as his book. For books 
are not merely for amusement. Great as is their province in afford- 
ing never-failing diversion, they have a greater—the province of 
molding character. Thus they offer to the home and the school 
the most potent help in teaching and inspiring. 

The great story-tellers of the world have ever been the great 
teachers; and even a slight story often conveys a truth better than 
any other means. Could any amount of precept demonstrate the 
foolishness of pride so well as the story of the “Gilded Weather- 
Vane?” The weather-vane on the tip, tip, top of the church spire 
saw the people of the hamlet daily looking up at it to see how the 
wind blew. It grew rather vain and thought itself beautiful and 
exceedingly important. Finally the little weather-vane decided it 
would no longer obey the winds as they blew, and_ it 
stiffened itself in its pride. That very night a strong gale 
came down from the north and blew against the weather- 
vane and tried to turn it, but the little gilded thing 
stiffened itself still more and refused to turn. At last it was 
broken and fell to the ground and next morning when the fisher folk 
of the hamlet came out to look they found no vane on the spire. 
Then they looked at the leaves of the trees, and finding by them 
that the wind was favorable they started off gaily with many shouts 
to launch their boats and sail away. But the little weather-vane 
was left alone in the chureh-yard. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, who 
relates the story, not wishing the children to think the case quite 
hopeless, tells us that the sexton found the poor little thing and 
mended it and replaced it on the tip top of the spire where it 
gladly stayed and turned obediently to show the fishermen how the 
wind blew. 

A few weeks since there appeared in the daily press the incident of 
a youth, brought up abroad, whose patriotism was fired, whose char- 
acter was changed by a story—the story of “A Man Without a 
Country.” Even the tiny child listening to her first story cannot 
miss the point as to the dangers encountered by disobedience as she 
follows the adventures of “Peter Rabbit.” Because children so love 
stories the modern writers for childhood have turned almost every- 
thing into vivid story-form: geography, natural history, science 
and history; and the child’s capacity to absorb these things when 
properly presented is marvelous, well-nigh limitless, A series of 
books such as “Peeps At Many Lands,” with its attractive colored 
plates, will give to a child an intimacy with the life and customs of 
» country far greater than many a well-read adult obtains froin 
his dryer books. Miss Tappan’s histories are another illustration of 
effective story-telling. To catch the spirit of a country, to depict 
its struggles and its achievements and make it as personal as the 
tale of a hero—this is a great gift, and this is the method by which 
history becomes a living thing to a child. The interesting facts of 
natural history and of science become vivid also when they are the 
story of “Mr. Badger and the Three Little Moles,” or of the “Fairy 
Tee-Crystals.” 

Children are usually fond of poetry when it is read to them. It 
is more difficult than prose and they need help with an occasional 
word and with the rhythm; but once they have learned to appreciate 
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them, children love poems. They never tire of poems which tell 
type and it is a pity for them ever to associate a great book with 
a story; passages of “Hiawatha,” “The Arab’s Farewell to His 
Steed,” “The Mouse-Tower on the Rhine,” “How They Brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix,” and the old stand-bys such as 
“'Twas the Night Before Christmas,” “The Blackberry Girl,” “Paul 
Revere,” and “Sheridan's Ride.” 

They do not enjoy these poems merely for the story, but for the 
rhythm and lilt of the lines. For this reason children ordinarily 
like some of the Psalms, “because they sound so good,” as one child 
said. They like poems which paint a beautiful picture such as the 
“Coral Grove”: 


“Deep in the wave is a coral grove 

Where the purple mullet and gold-fish rove. 
Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of blue 
Which never are wet with falling dew, 

But in bright and changeful beauty shine 
Far down in the green and glassy brine.” 
“Daffodils” or a of Lowell’s “The First 


or Wordsworth’s part 


Fall 


Snow 


“The snow had begun in the gloaming 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl.” 


One reason why children enjoy such poems is because they can 
verify the pictures. In the same way they dearly love the poems 
of Stevenson which express their own experience, or a poem like the 
“Hush-a-bye Lady” from “Rock-a-bye Town.” Read them nonsense 
poems and humorous poems, as well, and see how they take to 
them—read them, for instance, “The Lost Heir.” 

As far as it is possible give children well-printed books with 
large type, and good bindings. They do not enjoy books in fine 
a cheap binding. Even if our means are limited let us try to give 
the children books to own that they may know the joy of possession 
and be able to reread their favorites time after time. 

The ideal library for a child will ever be made up largely of 
stories—stories which stir the imagination 

There is a wealth of modern literature to 


stories—unadulterated 
and sweeten the spirit. 


choose from, conspicuous in which are such books as Kipling’s 
“Jungle Books,” “Hans Brinker,’ “The Iron Star,” “The Hollow 


Tree Book,” and “Peter Pan.” 

We must not grow bewildered, however, and forget the greatest 
stories of the world. We defraud a child if we withhold from him 
the best, and we should remember that the noble tales of by-gone 
ages have lost none of their ancient power to fascinate the mind 
and kindle the spirit 

What can better stimulate the spirit of chivalry or of devotion to 
a great cause than the old Greek hero-stories, retold by Kingsley, of 
or the tales of St. George and the dragon, 
What could ever give more unadulterated 


Theseus and the others; 
and of St. Christopher? 


joy to a boy than the tale of Robin Hood so captivatingly 
retold by Howard Pyle? These are stories which the children 
read and reread, which they act out and really live. One of the 


most perfect stories ever written for children is Hawthorne’s version 
of the story of Bellerophon and the wingéd horse. Then there are 
the stories of the Rhine-maidens, Siegfried and the other German 
operas; there are stirring tales from the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey”; 
end there are the stories from Shakespeare and from the Bible. 
Many mothers and teachers have discovered that they do not need 
to use simplified renderings of the great masterpieces; that merely 
by explaining a line or cutting a passage, children love to listen to 
Shakespeare’s plays, such as “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “The 
Tempest,” and “The Merchant of Venice.” They will enjoy many 
scenes from other plays if the plots are told to them, and they will 
like nothing better than to act them out in their play. Finally, 
we come to the stories of the Bible—incomparable in almost every 
way. No stories are more vivid and compelling, none furnish the 
child’s mind with so much of literary background, none have such 
power to influence character. Some small children like these stories 
in simple modern English, others love the quaint phraseology of the 
In any case, whatever the story or poem, 
hundredfold if it is read 
illumination into the read- 


King James’ Version. 


the child’s enjoyment will be increased a 
aloud by some one who can put life and 
ing. The children who are fortunate enough to know a daily hour 
in front of the open fire their mother, if she be such a 
reader, are the children to whom the world of books is as a wonder 


region where, once having passed the golden gates and entered io, 


beside 


they may forever wander, with minds refreshed and illumined, with 
imaginations kindled and with spirits sweetened and ennobled by 
the great books of all the ages. 
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And Now Just What Is Baptism Itself? 


In answer to an inquirer who makes an erroneous quotation from 
The Christian Century on the subject of baptism, The Christian 
Evangelist belittles this newspaper and the constituency that holds 
in general with it and assumes to set forth a definition of baptism 
with which it says the opinion of the Disciples is in accord. As a 
preface to its definition it quotes approvingly its correspondent’s 
statement that “baptism is essentially immersion,” and then says: 
“Baptism has faith in Christ for its antecedent, immersion in water 
as its form and assurance of forgiveness and membership in Christ’s 
body as its consequent.” 

From the very humble position in which our authoritative con- 
temporary placed us, we beg modestly to suggest that there is not 
one Disciple of average intelligence in the land who would affirm 
that baptism is that 
immersion, Alexander Campbell taught his followers too well the 
distinction between these two statements for any of them to be 


essentially immersion, and also its form is 


caught trying to aflirm them both. The great master of the im- 
mersion dogma affirmed the former and explicitly denied the latter. 
Immersion is not a “form” or “mode” of baptism, he said, it is the 
act itself; immersion is baptism. 

Contrary to Mr. Campbell, The Christian Century declares that 
immersion is not baptism but is the proper mode or form of ad- 
ministering baptism. Our St. Louis contemporary has performed 
the remarkable feat of reconciling Alexander Campbell and The 
Christian Century on the baptism question! And it entertains in its 
capacious intelligence our two views which both he and we regard 
as contradictory and mutually exclusive. Certainly all doubt as 
to the “representative” character of the Christian Evangelist must 
now vanish! 

But suppose we pass by our contemporary’s approval of its cor- 
respondent’s statement and confine our attention to its own de- 
liberate definition. 

This definition gives the antecedent of baptism. But obviously 
the antecedent of a thing is not the thing itself. 

It also gives the consequent of baptism. But obviously the con- 
sequent of a thing is not the thing itself, 

It also gives the form of baptism. But obviously the form of a 
thing is not the thing itself. 


Here then we have a definition of a thing with the thing itself 


left out! 
Will the Christian Evangelist from its authoritative eminence 
tell its inquirer and its readers what baptism itself is? We ven- 


that if it will do so, 


it has here said baptism is not, it will find itself standing on the 


ture to predict consistently with what 


precise ground occupied by The Christian Century! 


No Monopoly in the Kingdom of God 

There is one group of churchmen whom The Christian Century 
candidly confesses it fears to converse with. Some two years ago 
our guileless pen was drawn into making a courteous explanation 
of the Disciples’ reason for mentioning the name of James O’Kelly 
together with Thomas Campbell and others among the fathers and 
“patron saints,” so to speak, of the Disciples’ movement for Christian 
unity. Our statement was called forth by a sharp challenge in 
the Herald of Gospel Liberty, the organ of the “Christian denom- 
ination,” sometimes known as the Christian Connection. 

How sharp the challenge was and what a fund of suppressed 
animus had accumulated back of it, our editorial soul did not suspect. 
Suffice it to say that our response touches off a huge explosion in 
the The articles that appeared 


and the correspondence bristled and burned. 


camp of our fellow churchmen. 

In order to avoid consuming space in the newspapers to no pur- 
pose a personal letter was written to the editor of the Herald ask- 
ing for certain points of information. The reply came bristling 
with such absurd arid gratuitous implications that what informa- 
tion it contained was rendered unusable by the childish temper it 
also displayed. A communication from Dr. Barrett, the editor, was 
finally published and The Christian Century withdrew its hands 
from the bristles as composedly as it could. Imagine our surprise 
when, some time afterward, a booklet dealing with the doctrines 
the fell hands 


in an appendix to which we found our personal letter of inquiry ap- 


and history of “Christian denomination” into our 
pearing, together with Dr. Barnett’s reply! 

We note that the Christian Standard has allowed itself to 
be taunted into knocking the chip off the Herald’s shoulder. Several 
copies of the latter paper containing replies to the Standard are 


before us, stamped by the editor: “Your attention, please.” 


now 











ce 


at 
he 
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Candidly, we are afraid to give it any attention! Not because 
we wish to evade any facts—we wish to know the facts, nor be- 
cause we wish to keep the facts from the Disciple public—even if 
the Herald’s statement of the history is correct it is not vital nor 
even important to the Disciples. But we fear to discuss any set 
of facts with Christian churchmen who are capable of taking um- 
brage at the things which these brethren so passionately resent. 

What are those things in which it is alleged that the Disciples 


offend their “Christian’ 


’ 


neighbors? They are two: 


1. In tracing a certain historical connection, through Barton W. 
Stone and his fellow Christians, with James O’Kelly, the founder of 
the “Christian denomination,” and, on account of his teaching and 
practice with respect to Chistian unity, embracing O’Kelly in our 
affection as a leader sent of God into the fruits of whose labors 
we Disciples have gratefully entered. 

2. In using the name Christian as describing our churches when 
they, the “Christian denomination,” had already made the title 
their exclusive possession by right of prior appropriation. 


It perplexes us that humble Christian men, sure of their ground, 
could have any feeling at all save a feeling of profound rejoicing that 
others held their founder in the same veneration as they hold him, 
and that there are a million and a quarter of followers of Christ, 
besides their own body, that refuse to wear any name save the name 
that honors their Lord. 

It is not to the present point to inquire into the facts lying back 
of the sentiment the Disciples entertain for James O’Kelly, Let it be 
assumed that the Disciples have misread history, that they are 
under a delusion as to the historical relation of the Stone “Chris- 
tians” and the Campbell “Disciples.” One would suppose that the 
Herald would be irresistibly tempted to encourage the historical 
delusion, inasmuch as it brings the Disciples into vital relation not 
only with their great founder but with the “Christian denomina- 
tion.” Why is the Herald so determined to disillusionize us? We 
Disciples wish to get as close to all our Christian brethren as we 
ean, and if we can find the slenderest filament of historical connec- 
tion with any Christian body it is our natural impulse to work it 
for all it is worth as an aid to the richest and widest fraternity. 

Were the positions- reversed, the Disciples would take pride in 
knowing that their brethren of the “Christian denomination” held 
Thomas Campbell in veneration and named him in the catalogue 
of their heroes and fathers even though the historical connection 
were obscure or doubtful. It is the essence of the sectarian spirit 
to assume that one’s party has a monopoly of Christian leaders. 
“IT am of Paul, I am of Apollos, I am of Cephas,” said they at Cor- 
inth. But Paul said that was sectarianism. “All are yours,” he 
declared. “We are of Wesley.” say the Methodists, “We are of 
Calvin,” say the Presbyterians, “We are of O’Kelly,’ say the 


’ 


“Christians.” But we Disciples will not allow any group of church- 
men to possess a monopoly on any servant of God. They are all ours. 
Wesley is ours. Calvin is ours. O’Kelly is ours. And whatever 
the historical facts may prove to be, the spiritual affinity can not 
be destroyed. 

But the height of this sectarian arrogance and pique is disclosed 
in the Herald’s objection to anybody else except the “Christian de- 
nomination” using the name Christian as the title of the church. Who 
gave these brethren the right to denominationalize the name Chris- 
tian? The unsectarian attitude of the Disciples with respect to 
the name is brought out here in sharp contrast to the attitude of 
the so-called “Christian denomination.” We Disciples rejoice when 
any church or body of Christian people flings away divisive human 
names and calls itself by the catholic name of Christian. Instead 
of resenting it in childish pique we plead with all Christ’s followers 
to be known by the divine name only. And if interdenominational 
confusion results, we praise God for the confusion! 

The Christian Century holds many things in common with its 
brethren of the “Christian denomination.” It could hardly be other- 
wise considering the close relations obtaining between them and 
the Disciples in Stone’s and Campbell’s day. There are some differ- 
ences between us, as, for instance, the theory and practice of Chris- 
tian baptism. On that subject The Christian Century finds little 
affinity with the Christian denomination. And there are, perhaps, 
some theological differences, but these are increasingly negligible. 

But a vital and fundamental difference which, before there can be 
unity, must be resolved either by an explanation or a change of 
sentiment is this un-Christian, un-catholie spirit in which our 
brethren of the “Christian denomination” seem to us to assume 
that they have a patent on some things to which every child of 
God has an indefeasible right. 
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Gipsy Smith Becomes a Free Agent 

While other: famous evangelists have been making evangelism 
objectionable because of their commercialism and immense financial 
returns, the modest compensation of Gipsy Smith, $3,000 a year, 
will be a surprise to many who believe that his services are worth 
much more than that. No one ever classed “Gipsy” with the grafters, 
There are still a few who have not bowed the knee to Baal! The 
following from the Continent will be of interest to all who have 
followed this magnetic evangelist’s remarkable career: 


In recent visits of Gipsy Smith, the famous English evangelist, 
to America it was somewhat annoying to American committees in 
charge of his meetings to find that he was not a free man Under 
an arrangement made several years ago he had contracted his 
services as an evangelistic preacher to the National Free Church 
Council of England, and could accept invitations to America or 
other countries only on consent of this organization 

The Gipsy’s contract bound him not to accept anywhere any com- 
pensation beyond the yearly salary paid him by the council, which 
has been understood to be $3,000. In a certain way this stipulation 
worked to the evangelist’s advantage, because it saved him from any 
suspicion of avarice in connection with his ministry. But the coun- 
cil which employed him has not been equally free from criticism, 
It seemed to treat Gipsy Smith very frankly as a money-making 
asset. It demanded, in consideration of resigning him to America 
for a period, a heavy share of collections taken at his meetings, a 
stipulation which, it is believed, did not fail in any instance to net 
the council a considerable surplus over the Gipsy’s salary. To be 
sure, this profit on the transaction was undoubtedly applied to 
Christian work in England, but the United States is not accustomed 
to regard England as a country needing missionary contributions. 

There is therefore promise for a much more satisfactory em- 
ployment of Gipsy Smith’s great soul-winning talent on this side 
the Atlantic in the late announcement from London that his relation 
to the Free Church Council has been canceled. The reason for the 
change is candidly said to lie in the feeling that his usefulness was 
limited by his contract, and it is better therefore to leave him free 
to work wherever he may @e called in other lands or in his own. 
No doubt under these conditions he may soon be expected to revisit 
America. It is stated, however, that he has promised to lead in 
five great Free Church “missions” in his own nation in the vear 
1914—thus exhibiting that there is no breach between the evangelist 
and his former employers, 








The Christian Evangelist in defining baptism says that one of 
its “consequents” is membership in Christ’s body or Church. This 
is a significant and useful statement, especially when taken in 
connection with the same paper’s radical admission in the preceding 
clause that immersion is the “form” of baptism. This view of 
immersion as “form” and baptism as essence or substance leaves 
room for the conviction our contemporary is known to hold, namely, 
that Presbyterians and other evangelical Christians who have not 
been immersed are, nevertheless, members of the Church of Christ. 
Probably our neighbor’s logic would run somewhat after this 
fashion: 

Unimmersed Presbyterians are members of the Church of Christ. 

But membership in the Church of Christ is a consequent of bap- 
tism. 

Therefore unimmersed Presbyterians must have been baptized. 

But they were not baptized by the “form” of immersion. 

Therefore they must have been baptized by some other “form.” 

Therefore the immersion dogma is pure fiction. 

The Christian Century is unable to find any flaw in our con- 
temporary’s logic here—if it will forgive us for dragging to the 
light certain of its mental processes about which it seems to be 
somewhat shy. But lest we may have overlooked some fallacy 


we submit the matter to our own readers for their opinion. 


That splendid weekly the Churchman, in many ways a model 
religious newspaper, With its fine mechanical make-up, always de- 
lighting the eye and the hand, and covering the activities of the 
Episcopal church at home and abroad as well as many of the phases 
of social service, has recently called to the position of editor-in- 
chief Rev. Herbert Briton Gwyn, of Chicago, for the past ten years 
rector of St. Simeon’s Church in this city. Mr. Gwyn is a Canadian 
and a graduate of Trinity College, Toronto. The Churchman was 
purchased last spring by a syndicate represented by some of the 
ablest of the Episcopal clergy of New York City. Mr. W. B. Parker, 
formerly associated with the Atlantic Monthly, will continue to act 


as business manager. 


We need not be afraid that we shall go too far in serving others. 
There is no danger that any of us will ever go too far in the walk 
of active love. There is no likelihood that any of us will become 
too bountiful, too kind, too helpful to his neighbor.—J/. 0. Hare, 
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DR. WILLETT'S 





A Sunday in Tokio 


Professor Herbert L. Willett is now making an investigative tour 
of the mission fields of the Orient accompanied by a university 
class whose members are devoting themselves, under his leader- 
ship, to an earnest and systematic study of social and religious 


MISSION TOUR 











ice of all the churches of the 
Disciples should be held at the 


hata = a conditions in the Far East and to the activities and results of Koishikawa Church, where 
Tokio is the Chicago of Japan. Christian missionary effort. In this series of articles in The Rev. P. A. Davey is the mis- 
Yokohama as the port city Christian Century Dr. Willett will write more or less informally sionary, and Pastor Hasagawa 


facing the outer world is the 
New York, Kyoto the Boston, 
but Tokio is the Chicago of 


the land. It has the same 


needs. 





about his personal experiences and observations, and, in addition, 
will report the results of his study and of those with him, giving 
our readers thus a delightful travel story and an instructive 
and authoritative report of actual missionary conditions and 
No man in the American Church is better qualified than 


is in charge of the congrega- 
tion. It must be understood 
that in all the churches, both 
of the Disciples and the other 








hustling spirit, the same com- Dr. Willett to find the facts and to judge them discriminatingly. Christian forces of Japan, the 
bination of commercial and missionary does not do the 
educational interests, and preaching, but is a sort of 
much the same flat landscape. In it there is the Imperial Palace, overseer of the work, Even after many years of residence and 
whith is also a fortress, one of the imperial universities, many study of the language few missionaries attain such command of 
smaller college and high school institutions, and the many vari- Japanese as to be independent of the native pastor. In fact it 


eties of native both Shinto and Buddhist. 
It is a combination of the medieval and the modern, with some 


religious foundations, 
streets that look almost as up-to-date as any in America, with 
public buildings and business houses that would do credit to any 
city, and street cars of the most approved sort clanging through 
the crowd of jinrikishas and pedestrians that nearly fill the space 
from side to side. Then there are other streets, in the more native 
and ancient section of the place where not a vistage of the mod- 
There the little shops face each other 


ern world can be found. 


across the thoroughfare at a distance of only ten or twelve feet, 
and it would be difficult for two ‘rikishas to pass. 


And everywher, crowds of people, hurrying along, dressed in all 
the varieties of the rather attractive Japanese garments, and most 
of them, men, women and children carrying babies on their backs. 
It is a never-ceasing astonishment to a stranger here to see the 
There is certainly no danger of race 


The 


immense number of children, 


suicide at present in Japan. women carry their babies on 


their backs inside of the rather large outer garment that can be 
slipped back to form a sort of carrying bag for the infant. An 
astonishing number of men also seem to have the care of little 


children. They carry them on their backs or in their arms, and 
appear to have as much concern for them as do the women. 

But the thing that most of all attracts the interest of the visitor 
is the care of babies by children so young as to seem only a few 


months past the infant stage themselves. Literally thousands of 


children are to be seen on the streets of any Japanese city with 


babies fastened on their backs. They run errands, work at house- 


hold tasks and even play games with the ubiquitous baby ever- 


more on their little backs. It is a surprise that any Japanese 
child should grow up straight with such burdens. Of course one 
soon learns that the children of the better classes do not share 
so much of this hard work, but the outward apearance of things 
would impress one with the idea that all alike are burden bearers 
of the infantile sort. 

As for the babies themselves, they apparently have the best 
time in the world. It was some days before we heard one of 
them cry. And wether the parental brother or sister pays any 


attention to them or not, they are serene and contented all the 


same, It is not an unusual thing to see a baby blinking in the 
vain effort to escape from the glare of the sun in its eyes, or drop- 
ping off to sleep with its little head hanging over to the side or 


And 


time the older child is busy at work or play without con- 


straight back in a manner to predict a broken neck or back. 
all the 
cern for the youngster. But that is the fashion of the place, and 
somehow they all seem to grow up into a fair degree of strength. 

But I started 


for the moment by the crowd of children on the street. 


in another direction in this letter, and was diverted 
For though 
To be 


close on 


it is Sunday, there is no special attention paid to the day. 
banks 


This is not due to any Christian sentiment, but to the 


sure the and some of the large business houses 


Sundays 
wish of the Japanese to follow 


as nearly as possible the customs 


of the western nations whose good will they are cultivating. The 
native custom is to rest about two days in the month. But as 


each trade or individual chooses the days to be observed, there is 


no uniformity, and outside of the great national holidays the partial 
observance of Sunday is all that prevails. 


in Japan it was arranged that a union serv- 


On our first Sunday 





is the habit of the tactful missionary, who, of course, knows the 
language sufficiently to get on with all usual matters like conver- 
sation and even teaching, to put the stress upon the ministries of 
the native preachers and pastors, and thus develop as rapidly as 
possible the resources and abilities of the native churches. 

The Disciples have six congregations in Tokio, besides all their 
educational work. There is the Hongo Church, of which Prof. 
Frank Naotaro Otsuka is the preacher, and Rev. Fred E. Hagin, 
misionary; the Kioshikawa Church, above mentioned; the Ushi- 
gome Church, where Miss Oldham and Miss Rioch are in charge, 
and Pastor Murayama is the preacher; and the Takinagawa Church, 
over which Prof. Alfred W. Place has supervision, and of which 
Pastor Hirei is the preacher. These four churches are supported 
addition there 
is the independent work of Rev. W. D. Cunningham at the Yotsuya 


by the Foreign Christian Missionary Society. In 
Mission, with Pastor Hosogai as preacher; and the Kamitomizaka 
Rev. J. M. MeCaleb, 
This church is supported by 


Chureh in charge of with Pastor Hiratsuka 


the churches of the 
work, if at 


as the preacher. 
non-codperating group in America that is, those who 
all, independently of the F. C. M. S. 


indicative of the 


The names of these congre- 
they 
They number from fifty to a hundred members each, 


gations are streets or localities in which 
are placed. 
and are the fruit of great devotion and earnestness on the part 


of the leaders and members, 


On Sunday morning Prof. Otsuka came to the hotel to take us 


to the church. He was accompanied by his wife and little child. 


When he took his degree at the University of Chicago some years 
ago, and returned to Japan determined to devote himself to Chris- 
tian work, he had no immediate prospects of employment in con- 
nection with mission work, either in the churches or schools. 
But he 


necessity to the mission in Tokio. 


our 


proved his worth by his own efforts, and made himself « 


Soon after his return to Japan 
he sent us the photograph of himself and his young wife, and we 


thought we had never seen a more attractive face than that of 


> em 


TTL Leslee be 








Young Japan. 


the bride. 
that morning it was evident that the picture had told the truth. 


When we met her in the parlor of the Seiyoken Hotel 


We rode for more than a half hour before we reached the church. 
It ig a plain wooden structure, on a thickly settled street. The 
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missionary, Mr. Davey, welcomed us, and as it was already late, 
the service began at once. The room was well filled, and several 
of the missionaries, those whose work could spare them at that 
hour were present. Among them were Prof. and Mrs. Place, Mr. 
and Mrs. Davey, Mr. and Mrs. Hagin, Miss Kate Johnson, Miss 
Mary Rioch, Miss Bertha Slawson, Miss Edith Parker, Miss L. J. 
Wirick and Miss Lavinia Oldham. Pres. Ishikawa of the Bible 
College, and most of the Japanese leaders of our work were also 
there. The order that prevailed was admirable. Each one of the 
members, as he entered the church, bowed low at the door, as is 
the custom of the Japanese, who are perhaps the politest people 
in the world. In many services I have watched with interest this 
careful regard for all the proprieties. If the service has begun, 
the worshiper makes this low bow at the door, and again at the 
end of the pew he is about to enter. It is as though he greeted 
the audience of his fellow worshipers, and apologized for being 
late! 

Each one as he took his seat bowed a moment in silent prayer. 
When the hymn was begun the music of “Safely Through Another 
Week” brought recollections of another Sunday, years ago, when 
we found ourselves in Berlin at the opening of the University year. 
People and language were alike unfamiliar, and there was a touch 
of homesickness in the situation as we started out to find a place 
of worship. But as we went up the steps of the nearest church we 
could find we heard that well-known air, and felt at once at home. 
So again in far Japan we responded in heart to the music, though 
the words were so different from our own. 

At the reading of Scripture every one present followed, Bible in 
hand. Most of the women brought their Bibles and hymn-books, 
tied up in a cloth. A group of young people rendered a simple 
hymn in an earnest and pleasing manner. The Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated under the leadership of two of the Japanese pastors. In- 
deed the entire service was in Japanese except the sermon, which 
was translated paragraph by paragraph by Prof. Otsuka. At the 
close of the service the greetings of the missionaries and Japanese 
Christians were a joy to the visitors. It was delightful to meet 
there in the house of God these men and women most of whom 
we had never met before, and whose speech was so different from 
our own, but whose names are written in heaven, and whose daily 
testimony is in behalf of Jesus Christ. 

In the afternoon, as is the custom in most places where there 
are missionaries of several groups, there was a union meeting at 
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A Street Scene in Tokio. 


the Union Methodist Church, of which Dr. J. Campbell is the di- 
rector. There must have been nearly two hundred people, Amer- 
icans and English, in attendance. As one looked over that audi- 
ence, representing a variety of Christian denominations at work 
in the common task of the Christianization of that city, he had a 
new conception of the value to missions of a resident group of men 
and women who are the living representatives of our holy faith. 
What would it not have meant to Paul in his evangelistic work 
if he could have felt that behind all his efforts in the cities he 
reached there was the substantial influence of a cultured and con- 
secrated company of Christians to enforce his message with their 
lives. 

From that service Brother Hagin took us back to the hotel, and 
in his company we closed our first Sunday in Japan; a day that 
has been followed by other as pleasant and profitable, but by none 
that can have for us the unique significance of that first day with 
the Christian workers, both of our own brotherhood and of others, 
laboring so nobly and so hopefully for the cause of Christ in the 


Sunrise Empire. 








Sundered Churches Seek Co-operation 


Quadrennial Gathering of Federal Council of Churches of Christ Re- 
veals Great Visions and Actual Achievements in Cause of Christian Unity 


The Federation of Churches held its Coun- 
cil in Chicago, Dec. 4-9. It was a strongly 
representative body. Such a big-headed gath- 
ering of men is not often seen in an assem- 
bly room of the La Salle Hotel, which is 
now the favorite convention hotel of the 
city. And they were big-hearted, too, with 
a disposition to overlook differences and get 
together. 

The multiplicity of meetings made the oc- 
easion rather difficult for reporters and piled 
up such a mass of matter that nobody in 
journalism could think of putting more than 
a mere fraction of it in type. All that can 
be done with it is to touch a spot here and 
there. Anything else would have been kill- 
ing to the news gatherer and also to the 
reader. 

The President’s Address. 

Bishop E. R. Hendrix, of the Southern 
M. E. Church, president of the Federation, 
took as the subject of his opening address 
“A Symphony of Prayer by the Federated 
Churches.” The bishop’s thought was that 
agreement in prayer is God’s beginning point 
for union, and brings his blessing as well 
as harmony or spirit among believers. “The 
best that God has,” said the president, “is 
for believers who symphonize, thoroughly 


agree with one another and so with the 
divine Lord, and who are at one when they 
pray. Our Lord uses the same word for 
describing Christian unity in worship that 
is used to describe the most perfect form 
of music. True prayer is a symphony and 
is irresistible. Nothing will be withheld 
from souls that symphonize in prayer (Mat- 
thew 18:19) when the personal desires are 
all sub-ordinated to the work and coming 
of the kingdom, when human selfishness be- 
comes Christ-like sacrifice, and individual 
differences disappear in united efforts and 
common aims such as Christ alone can in- 
spire. The church of our Lord can wear 
the keys of heaven at her girdle if she will. 
The Lord saw Satan falling like lightning 
from heaven when his disciples were of one 
mind, 
A Complete Christ. 

“But our vision must take in more than 
the vastness of the field—it must hold the 
riches of grace in Christ Jesus. No frag- 
ment of Christ can inspire us to the ac- 
complishment of this great task however 
complete and glorious his humanity. We 
need the risen, glorified, ascended, reigning 
Christ if we would know the power of his 
resurrection. It was only from such a 


Christ could come the great commission to 
share his gospel with all men, in all places 
and for all times, Only the voice of a 
divine Christ, declared to be the Son of God 
by his resurrection from the dead in the 
power of the Holy Ghost, can give a world- 
wide command which sounds out until the 
end of time. Sir Isaac Newton dwelt among 
the infinities of space and power as he 
prayed, ‘God thy light! Then we can see 
what we should do. God, thy strength! 
then we will do what we must do. God, thy 
blessing, thy grace, then we can do what we 
want to do.’ Dr. Alexander McLaren well 
says, ‘Paul always catches fire whenever he 
is brought to think or speak of the world- 
wide destination of the gospel and the honor 
bestowed on him in entrusting him with the 
task of transforming the church from a Jew- 
ish sect to a world-wide communion. There 
is no greater revolution in the history of the 
world than that accomplished through him 
in cutting Christianity loose from -Judaism 
and widening the church to include the race.’ 
When Paul saw the face of Christ outshine 
the sun he was getting ready for this great 
service. He then saw his own littleness in 
the vision of Christ’s greatness, for Jesus 
Christ is both the condemnation of what we 
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are and the promise of what we can be. He 
is the center of all things and the final in- 
terpretation of the universe. With Augus- 
tine we need a whole Christ for our salva- 
tion, a whole church for our fellowship, a 
whole Bible for our staff and a whole heaven 
for our home. When the word ‘all’ occurs 
in the Bible not less than 5,700 times it is 
to give us the sublime vision of a mighty 
salvation, Only by living in eternity can 
we do a real day’s work in time. ‘And this 
is life eternal, that they should know thee 
the only true God and Jesus Christ whom 
thou didst send.’ 
Where We Can Agree. 

“Now we can surely agree in our prayers 
on that which our Lord commanded us to 
pray for. We cannot pray amiss when we 
pray the Lord of the harvest to thrust forth 
laborers into his harvest. The command no 
more implies urgency that it requires united, 
importunate intercession. To thrust out is 
the same word our Lord employed when he 
There is 
overcome. Christ's 
the that he 
overcame no less than the positive antagon- 
ism he has to conquer. 

Women Praying for Husbands. 

“The country has seen our women in time 

husbands 


is said to have cast out devils. 
mighty resistance to be 
inertia 


power is measured by 


of war gather in prayer for their 
and brothers and sons who were hurrying to 
the battle line. 
from pianos and carpets from the floors and 
that the 
lint and 
darkest 


Covers have been 


slipped 


families have eaten of bare tables 


might and 


the 


wounded have covering 
bandages for their wounds. In 


days women have gathered in prayer to the 


God of battles, because their whole natures 
were aroused in behalf of the cause for 
which their kindred lay down their lives. 
Before the full forces are released through 
which God can save the world there must 
be like sacrifices and like united interces- 
sion Not only should the churches have 
these seasons tor common prayer, but mn 
many a Christian woman’s home the times 
of mere social intercourse should be lifted 
into the scarred hands of our Lord as the 
very cards of invitation bear the words ‘At 


Home for Intercessory Prayer.’ 
The Venture of Faith. 


faith will 
such a 


follow such an 


“The 


inspiring 


venture of 
vision and dynamic of 
Our sons and daughters will go to 
near to our 


there 


prayer 
the front where they 
the 
spirit of 


will get 


Lord himself on firing line when 


is such a passionate, intercessory 


prayer at home The Federal Council of the 
churches should be above everything else 
‘A League of Intercession.’ It should be 


less an what the indi- 
vidual churches are set to do than an inspira 
house of the 
n their bul- 
hearten one another 
The Church of 


Pentecosts ad 


organization to do 


tion and a great clearing 


churches send 


where they may 
and 
the 


survive its 


letins of victory 


in the work of Lord 


Christ can never 


Conference on State and Local 
Federations 


Joseph Hayes Chandler opened this 


Rev 


with an address, in which he re- 
the 


delegates to 


conference 
and welcomed 


center of the 


ferred to progress made 
the the 
country’s progress and activities 
the 


“who has come to realize 


great 


said 
that 
entered 


“Exceptional even is minister,” 


Dr. Chandler 
Protestantism 


has really 


they who 


American 


upon a new era. For as yet, are 


conceive of the real reformation as a present 


experience going on to longer fulfillment 
From this historical perspective we realize 
that the sixteenth century saw only the 


beginning of the Protesfant reformation. The 
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twentieth century ushers in the realization 

of a new unity for which the earlier dis- 

persion was only a means to an end. 
The Heart of the United States. 

“In speaking for the city to which you 
have come for a week’s stay, I cannot say 
you meet at ‘the hub of the universe,’ that 
particular location having been previously 
preémted. But you are in a place more 
favorable for your special practical task as 
American churchmen, for you are in the 
heart of your own United States. 

“That most precious American 
the Puritan conscience is here, modified 
and modernized indeed but in no wise de- 
cadent or deposed from a position of com- 
manding authority. It is dominant in the 
the 600 Federated Churches of 
Chicago. It is heard in the preaching of 
Dr. Gunsaulus in the great Auditorium in 
the heart of the city every Sunday 
morning. It dominates the messages by 
many voices in Orchestra Hall, on the even- 
ing of the Lord’s Day, in the services of the 
Sunday Evening Club. are in the 
best sense gospel services, for it is a full 
orbed gospel for the saving of the individual 
and of the corporate life of the city. Its 
founder and controlling spirit, Clifford W. 
Barnes, is a great citizen, the head of the 
committee of 15 for the suppression of the 
social evil, an officer of the American Vigil- 
ance Association, closely associated with the 
Municipal and Legislative Voters’ League and 
allied with every good work for social bet- 

and the best citizenship of Chi- 
behind him and with him. 

Must Federate the Ranks. 
national assemblies is an 
accomplished fact. Let us thank God and 
take courage. But the larger task remains 
of making Federation at the top effective 
ut the bottom and all the way between. So 
only, can American Protestantism 
present to the world a united front. We 
have united the leaders, but the generals do 
not constitute an army. It remains to 
unite the rank and file. To institute every- 
where a policy not of “hands off,” but of 
community churches 
needed; in a 
churches 


heritage, 


pupils of 


very 


These 


terment 


cago is 


“Federation of 


and so 


hands together, in 


where only church is co- 
operative parish plan 
which have a real field and a_ present-day 
mission; in a church united 


forces shall save our cities; in the re-enthron- 


one 
between 
whose 


civic 


ment everywhere of the Church of Christ in 


the community. You have come together 
here in the heart of the United States to 
give a week to planning measures and meth- 
ods which shall make for church union in 
this country, in every part of it. This Is 
the prime purpose of this assembly. What- 
ever else enters our discussions is of al- 


together secondary importance. Our ses- 


sions must begin, continue and end in plan- 


ning for a United Church for the United 
States 
Pray As We Plan. 
‘And we must not only plan, but pray. 


In an Illinois village of 600 people last sum- 
mer, | spoke to the members of three little 
churches which for the glory of Christ and 
the good of the community ought to feder- 


ate in one community church. After my 
address, I invited questions. A leading citi- 


arose and said, ‘We do not need to ask 
questions. We know what we ovght to do 
What we need is the gift of the Holy Spirit 
to overcome and make us 
willing to do our plain duty.’ The service 
ended that Sunday night in a twenty min- 
utes after meeting in which men and women 
poured out their hearts before God as 1 
have seldom known in the height of our 
revival season. That single meeting was a 
Church federation is a_ revival 
It means new heart and new hope 


7en 


our prejudices 


revival 
measure. 
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in the church; new power over them with- 
out; new graces of love ‘and goodwill and 
brotherly kindness in the hearts of Chris- 
tians kept apart by divisions which have no 
reason for existence except in the mystery 
of the power of the rulers of the darkness 
of this world.” 


Social Service Conference 

Thirty denominations were represented in 
the Social Service Conference, and the sub- 
jects under discussion proved fruitful in pro- 
voking a wide variety of opinions. 

The program embraced the discussion of 
the nature and phases of the social problem, 
and under this was considered the task of 
social amelioration looking toward eventual 
social readjustment, or reconstruction The 
problem is no longer regarded as local] or na- 
tional, but is world-wide and embraces in it 
the whole program of democracy Under 
the general discussion such topics as the in- 
dustrial situation, the relation of employer 
to employe, the negro problem and the immi- 
gration problem were considered. 

Charles Stelzle, with his training and ex- 
perience of the last ten years, spoke with 
authority on the program of the church in a 
factory district, and also of the church which 
appeals to a foreign-speaking people. His 
experiences, as well as those of Harry Ward, 
who was trained for his work in a Methodist 
church located in the Stock Yards district of 
Chicago, were helpful and illuminating. 

The Country Problem. 

Then there is the country district, where 
the land was once tilled by those who owned 
it but is now in the hands of renters. War- 
ren H. Wilson has been at work on this 
country problem for a number of years and 
his accounts of surveys taken and the condi- 
tions that exist, as well as his practical sug- 
gestions as to how the problem can be 
solved and the church made effective in the 
rural districts, was made more convincing 
because he had figures and facts of actual 
results to bring before the conference. And 
so the discussion progressed. Methods, work- 
ers, their training, the relationship of the 
universities, colleges and theologica] seminar- 
ies to the social service program of the 
churches, were all brought under review by 
the gathering. 

What the Denominations Are Doing. 


Nine of the leading denominations have 
Social Service Commissions now at work 


The Presbyterians and the Baptists are un- 
der the direction and control of the Home 
Missionary Boards of these denominations. 
The Methodists and the Episcopalians are 
independent commissions. The Congregation- 
al is in charge of the Brotherhood. The Dis- 
ciples of Christ have a definitely empowered 
commission with Prof. Alva. W. Taylor as 
secretary. 

The executive secretaries of these denom- 
inational agencies have been brought to- 
gether by a vote of the Social Service Com- 
mission of the Federal Council of the 
Churches and form a Cabinet on Social Serv- 
ice, and through this relationship are made 
associate secretaries of the Federal Council, 
so that each man represents not only his 
own denomination but also the entire Protes- 
tant forces of America. Through the cabinet 
plans are under way for the issuance of a 
series of handbooks on Social Service and 
other literature which will be distributed in 
the interest of a common cause. 

Value of the Conference. 

This conference helped to clarify the ideas 
of the social service workers themselves. It 
helped to bring about a more perfect agree- 
ment as to what should constitute the real 
program of social service and its relationship 
to the established agencies of the church, 
such as home missions, and was successful in 
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bringing about a more real spirit of co-op- 
eration among the various agencies at work 
in the different churches. It is safe to say 
that with the inspiration of this conference 
the Social Service Cabinet of the Federal 
Council will become more effective and will 
be the means of bringing about more definite 
results than ever before. 


The Standard of Living. 

Rev. Harry E. Ward, 
Methodist Episcopal Social 
mission, said: “There is a standard of living 
below which industrial production costs a 
deficit in human life. The church must got 
legislation to hold production above this 
standard. It must remove the conditions 
that cause the present deficit in life. The 
church has been shown to be impotent where 
laborers are kept below this scale. Indus- 
trial production is not yet awake to its own 
object—not the production of goods but the 
promotion of life for those who work. The 
real aim of the church must be to bring 
about an industrial condition which all ele- 
ments agree is just.” 

Judge McKenzie Cleland, speaking on the 
same general topic, said: “The greatest prob- 
lem we have to meet today is to counteract 
the detrimental, pernicious influence of the 
criminal court. Criminal justice is based on 
everything contrary to Christian religion. 
On Sunday the church preaches the golden 
rule; on Monday the criminal court holds 
that the way to overcome evil is with evil.” 

In the election of officers, Professor Shailer 
Mathews was chosen president, and the other 
officers were re-elected. 


secretary of the 
Service Com- 


Unity of Church and Nations 


Vice-president-elect Thomas R. Marshall 
said that he is and has been from his child- 
hood a member of.the Presbyterian church 
of Columbia City, Ind. The governor re- 


ferred feelingly to his long affiliation with 
that congregation. “It was my parents’ 


church and mine,” he added, “and our fam- 
ily is named in the memorial windows there. 
T have never withdrawn my affiliation. It 
is a small congregation, but an exceedingly 
lively one, for we have no fewer than eight 
office holders, and I think we are branching 
out for more jobs. Referring to church union, 
Gov rnor Marshall said: “I do not look for 
any union of the churches as regards creed 
to grow out of the work of this council. 
When T was sent here by my denomination, 
the Presbyterian, I was told that the council 
is not willing to reduce our beliefs to one 
form. You know the situation is similar 
to that of political parties. In previous 
campaigns I have always contended that 
there were two sides to every political ques- 
tion. But the campaign just closed was the 
first in which there were three sides to a 
question, and it is the first time I have ever 


met this condition—outside of geometry.” 


Union of Races. 
Dr. James A. McDonald, the Toronto Globe 
editor, spread the melting pot large 
“We hear about changing China and 


over 


space. 


the changing East,” he said. “We hear 
about changing America and the changing 


West, but what is happening is a changing 
world. Not New York alone or Chicago or 
Winnipeg or Vancouver 

The whole world is be- 
The supreme 
problem in world politics is this: How are 
the nations alien in their instincts, diverse 
in their history, antagonistic in their pur- 
poses, to learn to live together in one world 
community ? 

In the presence of the 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor 
free. In view of the world situation the duty 
of the America is to guard 


San Francisco or 
is the melting pot. 
coming one vast melting pot. 


essential gospel 


churches of 
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against overlapping here and shortage there, 
and to marshall all their forces for a united 
and systematic campaign to Christianize this 
American nation. 


Not Very Christian. 

“Neither Britain nor America,” continued 
Dr. McDonald, “can in any high sense be 
called Christian, having in mind the records 
of social vice and wrong, of business graft 
and dishonesty, which make up the story of 
the recent election campaign. 

“There is a new cry; it is for social jus- 
tice. There is a brave call; it is for social 
service, These are the marks of the Chris- 
tian nation. They are the work of the 
churches. Equal opportunity for all, special 
privileges for none, is the fundamental idea 
of Christian brotherhood. 

“The nations all subscribe to the doc- 
trines of international peace and pay digni- 
fied respect to the theory of independent in- 
ternational arbitration, but as an aid to 
even diplomacy among themselves they main- 
tain huge and costly armies and navies 
If individuals are counted half-civilized who 
go about each with a knife in his boot and 
threatening to draw a gun on the slightest 
provocation, are not the nations also unciv- 
ilized and pagan whose recourse for justice 
is to brute force and not to law?” 

Against War. 

Dr. J. B. Remensnyder, chairman of the 
commission on peace and arbitration, insist- 
ed that leadership in the cause of interna- 
tional arbitration should be assumed by thie 
churches. 

“We would ask pastors and members of 
churches,” he said, “to watch closely the ac- 
tion of Congress, and whenever measures are 
introduced involving world peace that they 
write their senators and _ representatives 
and urge that they vote from the Christian 
standpoint. We believe the time has come 
when civilization must make choice between 
the way of statesmanship and the way of 
battleship; the old way of settling disputes, 
by foree, or the new of settling them, 
by justice. We call upon the Christian men 
and women of the nation to rise at this 
time and demand that all nations learn 
again the teachings of Christ, that the 
thought of engaging in deadly combat shall 
become abhorrent and impossible forever.” 


Conference of Theological 
Seminaries 


One of the most interesting of the confer- 
ences called together in connection with the 
meeting of the council was the gathering at- 
tended by about sixty representatives of 
theological seminaries from all parts of the 
country. They held four together 
and one joint session with the representatives 
of the Social Service group. 

The program was a very wide one, simply 
under six 


sessions 


proposing subjects for discussion 
main heads: Co-ordination of college and sem- 
inary curricula; Balance between intellectual 
and practical disciplines; Training for social 
service; Standardization of Seminary cur- 
ricula; Informing purpose of the Seminary; 
Function of the Seminary in the training of 
preachers, Under each of these heads a large 
number of detailed items were printed and the 
discussion was given large liberty in the vari- 
ous fields. 

President George B. Stewart of Auburn, 
the chairman, was fertile in suggestion and 
wise and kindly in his guidance of the de- 
bate. 

Wandered at Will. 

The brethren evidently felt the sense of 
freedom that the wide range of the program 
warranted, for they wandered at will in ail 
the green fields and beside the pleasant water 





courses of the program. The rooms were 
crowded and the air was stuffy; but there was 
a delightful temper in the conference and a 
disposition to hear everybody on everything. 
Tnasmuch as an able committee was watching 
the discussion under instruction to formulate 
the judgment of the conference, this proba- 
bly was the best method that could have been 
followed. 

When this committee came to present its 
conclusions in the last session it was found 
that there had been three main matters un- 
der consideration. 

Leaders for Churches. 

One of these was the kind of training that 
was to be afforded. There was no hesitation 
in the judgment of the conference that the 
seminaries are in existence for the purpose 
of training leaders for churches in the twenti- 
eth century, and not to preserve either the 
traditional curriculum or the methods of 
the past if these cannot fit men for the task 
of leadership. On the other hand it was not 
demonstrated to the conference that the four 
greater divisions of the conventional curricu- 
lum, exegetical, historical, systematic, and 
practical theology, had ceased to be the ma- 
jor tasks of the seminary teaching. It was 
expressed as the judgment of the conference, 
however, that to these should be added strong 
courses on Pedagogy, Sociology, and Compara- 
tive Religion. 

Training for Social Service. 


It was in the discussion of the training 
that was to be given by the seminaries in 
the specific practice of social service that the 
most interesting discussion was deevloped. 
That there were many members of the confer- 
ence in heartiest accord with the social pro- 
gram of the churches appeared at once. Not 
only so, but they were among the leaders in 
the modern movement for the enlistment of 
the church in the social task of the changing 
order, such men as Professors Rauschenbusch, 
Thomas Hall and Shailer Mathews. They 
spoke in the various discussions with clear 
conviction as to the meaning of the social 
movement and the task of the seminaries. 
Dr. Mathews especially defined clearly the 
work of the seminary as the vocational school 
to train leaders for churches. The making of 
sociologists was not the business of the sem- 
inary, as he and Dr. Hall alike conceived it. 
Social service was to be given a place in the 
work of the institution and students were to 
be shown how to relieve suffering and to 
study the housing conditions of a neighbor- 
hood. 

The Major Task. 

But that was not the major task. Dr. Hall 
said specifically that in the Seminary men 
were to be given the “social passion.” Dr. 
Mathews said that this was something that 
could not be taught. By implication he 
meant that it was something that must be 
“caught.” He stated that he was not pri- 
marily concerned with courses of study that 
would teach the detailed methods of chari- 
table work and philanthropic administration, 
but rather with those disciplines and wita 
that spirit that would make students efficient 
leaders of the churches. He was concerned 
with the “religion” of the seminaries su- 
premely. 

There was a clear definition of purpose in 
the conference to the effect that the semin- 
aries should train their students to know first 
of all the facts concerning God and man and 
their mutual relations; then, and because of 
the vital relation between God and man, to 
concern themselves with the relations be- 
tween man and man. Nothing was to be ig- 
nored, but first things were to be made first. 

It was a clear and refreshing pronounce- 
ment. The friends of social work in the 
churches could have asked for no warmer 

(Continued on page 14) 
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CALLS. 


J. P. Rowlison, Tiffin, Ia., to be Supt. of 
Missions, Sixth district of Missouri. Accepts. 

F. W. Collins, Rocky Ford, to Ft. Morgan, 
Colo. Accepts. 

W. W. Denham, Carthage, Ill., to Waterloa 
Ia. Accepts. 


W. L. Thompson, Abingdon, IIL, to Effing- 


ham, Ill. Accepts. 

J. J. Lockhart, Arkansas, to ‘ryler, Tex. 
Declines. 

W. S. Crockett, Mera, Ariz.. to Alhambra, 
Calif. Accepts. 

George H. Morrison, Haskell, Tex., to Cle- 
burne, Tex. Accepts. 

RESIGNATIONS. 
oO. W. Winter, Creston, Ia. 
G. N. Harness, Hamburg, Ia. 


W. T. Jelly, Trumble, O. 

Ek. W. Sears Maroa, Ill. 

ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 

Hamilton, O., C. R. Sine, pastor; 75 as a re- 
sult of the Biederwolf union meeting. 

Streator, Ill, C. M. Smithson, pastor, 150 in 
two years of present pastorate. 

EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 

Charleston, Ill, J. McD. Home, pastor; F. 
B. Thomas, evangelist; 161; closed. 

Jacksonville, Ill., Central, Clyde Darsie, pas- 
tor: 25: $1,650 debt raised. 

Danville, Ill., Second, Pastor Early assisted 
by J. A Third Church; 60; 
continuing. 

Lexington, Ky., Central, I. J. Spencer, pas- 
tor: Crayton 8. Brooks, evangelist; 73; closed, 

Broadway, Mark Collis, pastor; O. P. 
Spiegel, pastor; 70; closed, 

Modesto, Calif., T. A. Boyer, of First, Oak- 
land, evangelist; 37; closed, 

St. Joseph, Mo., First, C. M. 
tor; 46; continuing. 

Frankfort, Ind., J. C. Burkhardt 
R. Scoville, evangelist; 600; closed. 
Tex., W. S. Lockhart, pastor; Ll. 
Scoville, evangelist; 101; continuing, 

St. Louis, Mo., First, J. L. 
101. 

Spencer, Ind., M. V. Foster, pastor; Allen 
Wilson, evangelist; 19; continuing. 

Cherokee, Okla., C. R 
51; continuing. 

Popular Bluff, Mo., W. M. Baker, pastor; W. 
T. Brooks, evangelist; 103; closed. 


Barnett of 


Chilton, pas- 
pastor; Cc 


Houston. 


— 
-~ 


Brandt, pastor; 


Vawter, evangelist; 


Ft. Collins, Colo., J. D. Garrison, pastor; 
Arthur L. Haley singer: 29: closed, 

Jacksonville, Fla... Main St.;: Henry F. 
Lutz, evangelist; 44; closed. 

Endfield, Ill; John P. Galvin, pastor at 
Fairfield, evangelist; 1 week: 8; closed. 

Charleroi, Pa.. EF. N Duty, pastor; F. A 
Bricht, evangelist 52: closed 


Crawfordsville, Ind., J. M. Alexander, pas 


tor Abberley and Leigh, evangelists 52; 
continuing 

Davenport, [a., First, J. T. Houser, pastor; 
Cc, FE. MeVay singer: 66: closed. 

Montrose, Colo., N B. Harter, pastor; 
W. Dean, evangelist: 14: closed. 

Huntington, W. Va. Madison Ave., J. W. 
Yoho, pastor; G. L. Snively, evangelist; 80; 


continuing. 

First, W. F 

East End, 
Mr. Richardson 

for Mr 


Kansas City, 
tor: J. R 
83: 


Richardson, pas- 
Ewers, Pittsburg, evan 
Lelist closed. 
duct 


deginning 


will con 


similar meeting Ewers’ church 
Jan. 19. 

Washington, Pa.., 
R W Abberley, 


San Antonio 


Walter 
evangelist; 


Mansell 

101; 
Tex., Hugh McLellan, pastor; 
company, 


pastor; 


closed, 


Minges 
Des 


evangelists. 


Moines, Ia., Central, Finis, Tdleman 


pastor, Netz sisters, singers; 48; closed. 

The pastor’s wife, Mrs. Guy B. William- 
son, gave the address on C. W. B. M., Sun- 
Arrowsmith, II. 


Wiliam Woods College for girls, at Ful- 
ton, Mo., received a Thanksgiving gift of 
$19,200 from Mrs. Mary C. Edwards, which 
in conformity with his offer, Dr. Woods of 
Fulton duplicated with a gift of his own, thus 
increasing the endowment to $38,400. 


day, at 


A Fair Warning. 


“If I were You and 
Pastor W. A. Moore's 


were I,’ was 


subject at 


You 
sermon 


First Church, Tacoma, Wash. on a 
recent Sunday morning. He advised in 
advance that he preferred the members of 


the church to refrain from inviting outsiders 
to that service, and to come themselves pre- 
pared to stay through, “whether you like 
it or not, because if you leave before the 
close of the sermon you might miss some- 
thing that hits you harder than the things 


at first said 


Foreign Society Gains. 


The receipts for Foreign Missions dur- 
ing the month of November amounted to 


$7,952, a gain of $4,079 over the same month 
last The receipts for the first two 
months of the new missionary year, be- 
ginning October 1, amounted to $14,971, 
showing a gain in the regular receipts of 
$6,114. However, there loss in 
annuity gifts of $1,500, 


quests of $994. 


year. 


been a 
gain in 


has 


but a be- 


Growth of Columbus Church. 


West Fourth Avenue Church, 
0., raised for all purposes in the past year, 
$6,554.96. $1,002.83 of this 
The Sunday-school 
and is running over 400 in attendance. There 


Columbus, 


was given for 


missions. enrolls 756 
were 90 additions during the year; present 
membership, 716. T. L. Lowe, the minister, 
is closing his fourth year with this congre- 
gation. During that time the church debt 


of $3,000 has been lifted and $2,000 spent 


on improvements to care for the rapidly 
growing work. During the four years, 


314 persons were added to the church. 


A Record Breaking School. 


The Sunday-school of the church at Tip- 
ton, Ind., surpassed all previous records for 


attendance in its annual rally. The at- 
tendance of the individual classes ranged 
trom 15 to 224. The total attendance of 
the school was 1,153. The rally day service 
maintained the integrity of the lesson study 
period. Programs were offered from both 
the auditorium and basement floors of the 
church. There were 89 young men in the 


Young Men’s Class, taught by Prof. Patter- 


son of the city schools, and 224 men in the 
Men's class, taught by the minister of the 
church, G. I. Hoover. 
An Efficiency Tour. 

I. J. Cahill, state secretary for Ohio, has 


finished a tour including a number of 
for efficiency. Ar- 
rangements for the tour were made by the 


just 


centers in a campaign 


state secretary of the Brotherhood, D. W. 
reachout, of Cleveland. The tour was con- 
ducted by Pres. M. E. Baker, of the Ohio 
Brotherhood, Pres. M. L. Bates of Hiram 


included 
Dayton, 


The cities 
Mansfield, 


College and Mr. Cahill. 


were Toledo, Marion, 


Portsmouth and Akron. In each case men 
were gathered from surrounding churches 
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and a meeting was addressed by the three 
speakers upon various phases of efficiency 
in the work of the church. 


Turns Birthday Dinner to Practical Account. 


At a dinner given by Dr. Montgomery, 
Philadelphia’s well-known physician, cele 
brating his forty years of membership in’ 
First Church there the men of the church 
pledged the money and their support for 
a modest institutional work upon which @ 
beginning has already been made. The pas- 
tor, Irving S. Chenoweth reports a growing 
Sunday-school and evening congregation. 
The members of First Church are scattered 
over the entire city, but there is evident a 
determination to render effective service to 
the particular neighborhood in which their 
house of worship stands. 


Dr. McCash Lectures at Drake University. 
Dr. I. N. MeCash, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Christian Missionary Society, delivered 
a series of six lectures for the students of 
the College of the Bible, of Drake Univer- 


sity, December 3-5. The subjects of his 
lectures were, (1) A Historical Survey of 


American Missions, (2) A Regional Survey 
of the Unmet Religious Needs, (3) Foreign 
Factors in American Life, (4) Municipality 
and Missions, (5) Efficient Church Loyalty. 


(6) America Democratizing the World. 
These lectures are said to have been of a 


very high standard and represented a great 
deal of research and careful preparation. 
Good Reason for Rejoicing. 

W. W. Burks, pastor of Central Church, 
Walla Walla, Wash., writes that he has 
many reasons for rejoicing in these days. 
He says: “The congregations fill our large 
auditorium at the regular and 
there are frequently additions to the mem- 
bership. The Sunday-school is one of the 
largest in Eastern Washington. The C. 
W. B. M. Auxiliary gave a fine program, 
Dee. 1, and received an offering of $100. 
Our church membership is near the 800 mark, 
and no preacher could covet a more loyal 
and devoted people. We have one of the 
finest equipments among our churches and 
located strategically in the ‘Garden City” 
of Washington.” 


services, 


Office Bearers to Support Mid-week Services. 

The official board of George Darsie’s Terre 
Haute, Ind., Church, put itself squarely be- 
hind the mid-week prayer meeting by pass- 
ing unanimously the following resolution: 
“Inasmuch as we, the members of the Of- 
ficial Board, realize the importance and val- 
ue of being much in prayer for the success 
of our work and knowing the paramount 
importance of coming together as a church 


at least once a week to ask God’s blessing 
upon our efforts and His guidance in the 


it resolved that 
meeting and by 


conduct of our affairs, be 
we get behind the prayer 


our example and our talk inerease the at- 
tendance at each meeting and add to the 


helpfulness of the same.” Mr. Darsie points 
out that the office-bearers, their wives and 
immediate friends will constitute a nucleus 
of nearly one hundred people for the prayer 
meeting. This would guarantee a rich and 
worthful service every Wednesday evening. 
Evidently with all their financial burdens, 
the Terre Haute officers talk about some- 
thing besides the money problem at their 
board meetings. 


Commends Editor’s Meetings, 

The pastor, S. Boyd White, writes con- 
cerning Editor C. C. Morrison’s series of 
meetings at Lexington, Mo., as follows: 
“All unite in saying it has been one of the 
most interesting and fruitful periods in the 
church’s history. We have had C. C. Morri- 
with us for a week in a 


of ad- 


son series 
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dresses covering the vital and fundamental 
issues of religion. The place, policy, and 
purpose of the Disciples were also set forth 
in a most illuminating and _ thoroughly 
evangelical manner and the entire commun- 
ity around with a new sense of obligation 
in working intelligently and assiduously at 
the task of Christian unity. Aside from 
the high order of the preaching the personal 
fellowship of the week was most delightful, 
Mr. Morrison endearing himself to the hearts 
of our people by his winsome disposition. 
The church through its official board unani- 
mously passed a resolution of appreciation 
of the work of Mr. Morrison and invited 
him to return at some future time for an- 
other series of addresses.” 


A Church School 


The graduating exercises of the Church 
School connected with Richmond Avenue 
Church, . Buffalo, were held Wednesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 26. Eighty members of the 
chureh received diplomas and twenty others 
were conditioned and will receive certifi- 
cates on completing the course. The school 
was conducted on successive Wednesday 
evenings during October and November. It 
was a school of practice and efficiency. The 
course consisted of sixteen lectures on sub- 
jects pertaining to practical church life 
and work. The school proposed to give the 
members of the church an opportunity to 
become acquainted with all the methods of 
work promoted by the church. It was a 
“technical” school to prepare the members 
for intelligent co-operation in all depart- 
ments of church activity. The following 
courses were offered: 

Church Finance—This included instruction 
in the development of methods in the local 
church; an exhibit of the systems employed 
by the Finance Committee and the church 
treasurer; the method of finance in the Sun- 
day-school; the history and methods for 
the financing of church building and en- 
largement; the provision for meeting de- 
ficit and interest, the reduction of mort- 
gage, etc. It was a thorough and practical 
study of the finance conditions, needs and 


methods of the local church; an estimate 
of congregational possibilities and obliga- 


tion, and a demonstration of possible ef- 
ficiency through co-operation. 

Church Evangelism—A study of the dis- 
tinctive beliefs of the church and the best 


methods of propagating them. The duty 
of the church to the unsaved of the com- 
munity. Personal evangelism in the city 
and through the Sunday-school. The use 


of Christian literature and church advertis- 
ing. The evangelistic power of regular 
church services and personal work. 

Missions.—A study of the missionary en- 
terprises of the local church. The support 
of the church’s missionaries at home and 
abroad. The C. W. B. M. work and methods. 
The local charity district of the church and 
the care of the poor. The Duplex Envelope 
System for Missions. 

Community Service—A study of the 
adaptation of the church to the local com- 
munity. The use of the Commnuity House. 
The open church and gymnasium. Survey 
of the religious and social conditions in the 
neighborhood. Pastoral aid and _ neighbor- 
liness. Deaconnesses and their duties. The 
duty of the family church to the family com- 


munity. The district plan for social or- 
ganization. 
The Sunday-school.—The graded system 


and department plan. Training of teachers. 
Organized classes. Associated organizations, 
Social life of the children. Scouts and camp 
fire girls. 

Church Polity—The 
church through its officers. 


Administration of the 
The duties of 
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elders and deacons. The duties of the pas- 
tor. Co-operation of members with officers. 
Religious life of the church. Importance 
of public services. Christianity in the home, 
society and business. 

The average attendance upon the school 
was one hundred and twenty. The prepa- 
ratory course will be followed by the Church 
College in which advanced work will be 
taken and persons enrolled will be trained 
for specific work within the church and com- 
munity. It is expected that every gradu- 
ate of the Church College will be prepared 


to do well some definite thing. The pre- 
paratory course will be given each year 


to the new members and these in turn will 
be taken into the Church College for train- 
ing for specific service. 

The graduating exercises for the Prepara- 
tory School were conducted at the church. A 
fine program vf music was rendered and a 
handsome diploma given to each graduate. 
Dr. A. V. V. Raymond, ex-president of Un- 
ion College, addressed the graduates, Al- 
ready the effects of this preparatory work 
are manifested in the church life. There is 
deeper interest and closer co-operation as 
well as enlargment in many departments of 
the church work. 

R. H. Mricxer, Pastor. 

Richmond Avenue Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Foreign Society News 


Miss Doris Ware, daughter of James 
Ware, Shanghai, China, is a student in 
Drake University, preparing herself for the 
work of kindergarten teaching on the mis- 
sion field. 

A severe storm passed over Japan to the 
injury of the property of the Foreign So- 
ciety. The amount of damage, however, 
was not very large. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Burner, students of 
Transylvania University and the Oollege 
of the Bible, Lexington, Ky., were ap- 


pointed missionaries of the Foreign Society 
at the regular monthly meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, December 6. Also Mr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Moody were appointed. The 
future place of their labors has not been 
definitely fixed. 

There are a number of new Livink-links 
swinging into line. The prospects now are 
bright for more new Living-links than we 
have ever had in any one year. 

Referring to the loss by fire in the print- 
ing plant at Jubbulpore, India, G. W. Brown 
says, “All feel that our literary work is 
so important that we must not permit it 
to be hampered. Plans have been approved 
for a new building. The advisory commit- 
tee sanctions the immediate rebuilding of 
the press and the purchase of supplies nec- 
essary to carry on the most indispensible 
part of our work. The Chritian Sahakak 
(Hindi paper) will go out, but will be only 
half size. I hope that you may confirm the 
action of our advisory committee and that 
we may get to work at once. I have the 
plans drawn for the new building. I do 
hope that you will be able to get us going 
soon.” 7 

Dr. W. N. Lemmon, writing the 
Philippines, says, “Everything moes along. 


from 


Sunday-school is growing rapidly. Will 
open a new church soon in Tondo, as we 


have a Sunday-school of over 50 members 
now.” 

The Decennial Celebration of our people 
in the Philippine Islands was occasion 
of great rejoicing among our missionaries 
and all our Christians. There were 800 
that sat down at one time at communion 
service. The churches are greatly encour- 
aged Baptisms almost daily and 
new congregations are being organized and 
are being erected. We have 


an 


occur 


new houses 
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ground for great rejoicing over the work 
in the Philippines. 

Our missionaries in Japan are very anx- 
ious to open a new station in Nagoya, about 
half way between Tokyo and Osaka. It is 
said that this city is growing at the rate 
of 25,000 annually. The population is not 
very far from half a million. We have a 
number of Christians residing there al- 
ready and they would like to enter into 
an organization and help push the work. 


Home Mission Notes 


M. M. Moss, Vancouver, B. C., reports 43 
additions to the church in the evangelistic 
meeting led by J. W. Baker. A new home of 
worship has been built at a cost of $10,500. 

South Side Christian Church, Billings, 
Mont., was dedicated the first Lord’s day in 
December. The building was not quite com- 
pleted, and the pews were not in place, out 
an indebtedness of $2,600 was provided for 
in pledges amounting to $3,085.65. Pastor 
Maples and his people were exceedingly happy 
over the dedicatory services. 

I. N. McCasn, Secy. 


Church Extension Notes 
Statement of Comparative Receipts for 
October and November, 1911 and 1912. 


Churches. 
POE Cb PO ccc tcsiucesevacsees $6,894.84 
FOr TOS FO cicwisveivcsocvvcces 6,272.12 
A leap Ser GS FO cccscccvesves 377.28 
Individuals. 
Pee Te TO seccaveuevccsesacs $26,050.43 
oe eee eer 17,030.03 
A gain for this year ............ 9,020.40 


A total gain of $8,643,12 over the same 
period last year. 

The total receipts for October and Novem- 
ber are $31,945.27. This is a good start for 
the New Year. It will be remembered that 
the National Convention at Louisville rec- 
ommended that our Board of Church Exten- 
sion secure the Second Million by 1925. 

On Nov. 30, 1912, there was $1,015,276.22 


in the Churhe Extension Fund, which is 
$15,276.22 on the second million. We now 


urge all the friends of Church Extension co 
rally to the support of our new cry “A Sec- 
ond Million by 1925.” 

During the month of November the corres- 
ponding secretary visited all the southern 
conventions—North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama. The work of the 
south is in a prosperous condition. The 
North Carolina convention was especially 
well attended with over 150 delegates. They 
transacted business in a most effective way. 
Atlantic Christian College is in the hearts of 
the people and the president, Bro. Caldwell, 
as well. The convention decided to raise 
$100,000 on an endowment. 

Loans Granted. 

At our board eeting, Dec. 3, the following 
congregations were granted loans: Corona, 
Calif., Ist. Ch., $3,500; Ralston, Okla., $1,000; 
Wilore, Ks., $500; Wilsonville, Nebr., $250; 
Mannford, Okla., st. Ch., $240; Wichita, Ks., 
West Wichita Ch., $2,000; Hillyard, Wash., 
$500; Middletown, O., $1,000; Kinta, Okla., 
$500; Rosalia, Ks., $500; Jackson, Miss., 
Ist. Ch., $2,000, 6%; Muskogee, Okla, 2nd. 
Church, colored, $1,000; Des Moines, Ia., 
Grand View Church, $1,500, and Granby, Mo. 
Ist Ch., $1,500, 6 per cent. 

Increases. 

Increases in loans previously granted were 
allowed as follows: Rome, Ga., to $8,000; 
Kearney, Nebr, to $8,000, 6 per cent; Edge- 
mont, S. D. to $750; Doland, S. D. to $1,250; 
Corning, Calif. to $1,500; Sheraden Church, 
Pittsburg, Pa. to $4,000. 

G. W. Mucktey, Cor. Sec. 
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(Continued from page 11) 
championship than their emphasis found in 
the conference; but at the some time the rep- 
resentatives of the seminaries were not con- 
fused concerning relative values or the ‘m- 
primary function. It 
men to have the 


portance of their 
cleared the minds of some 
first things placed first in such distinct fash- 
ion. 


A Study of the Gray Book 


To every delegate to the Federal Council 
and to every attendant at its meetings a 
gray covered, paper-bound booklet was giv- 
This “gray book” was the text book of 
multum in parvo. 


en. 
the council. It contains 
Knowing its contents one could easily and 


accurately “discern signs of our times.” 
Even a hurried reading of the gray book 
would prove to any discouraged saint that 
the church is not decadent but successful. 


But a patient study of it would reveal in 
how many directions the church of today is 
endeavoring to be the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world. The church is no longer 
content to save a few selected individuals 
shipwrecked world; it would save 
the world. “The world,” this report insists, 
is “the subject of redemption.” The 
church’s task, the gray book declares, is to 
leaven the entire lump of society 
Its Table of Contents. 
The progrem of the Council appears on 
the first half dozen pages. Then follow re- 
ports of committees and secretaries of the 


Federa] Council. That is all interesting and 


from a 


informing. But the most valuable part of 
the gray book is the part devoted to the re- 
ports of the standing committees of the 


Federal Council. The first of these reports 
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is that prepared and given by Dr. James 
L. Barton in which he recites’ the 


growth of co-operation in foreign missioa- 
ary fields from 1908 until 1912. It is a great 
document by a missionary statesman. 

Home Missionary Work. 

The next report indicates how much co- 
operation there is on home missionary fields. 
The report begins by confessing that our 
brethren in India, China and-Japan are far 
ahead of us in this matter of church unity 
It says: There are about as many distinct 
home mission societies and boards as there 
are separate religious denominations The 
greatest undertaking of human history, the 
Christian conquest and settlement of a vir- 
ile new continent, is being attempted with- 
out any concert of action. The divisions of 
the army of occupation are 
sympathetic—often less—but they have no 
common plan of campaign. Sometimes they 
even appear to be in conflict with each 
other. Worst of all, the irrational situation 
is inveterate. It is too deep and solemnly 
entrenched to be overcome by declamation or 
by any hasty devices. 

Invasion of Foreign Religions. 

Another investigation brings out these 
startling facts: That Buddhism in Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles is aggressively 
propagating itself from these cities as cen- 
ters. Buddhist temples have been erected, 
in which cultured priests administer the rites 
and ceremonies of their religion, and through 
a series of lectures in various parts of those 
cities are reaching large numbers of Ameri- 
cans, especially women. Christianity is thus 
being put on the defensive and is grappling 
in the struggle with the religions and cults 
of the Orient. Recently thousands of Hin- 


more or less 
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dus have come. 
done for them. 
Home, Marriage, and Divorce. 

Dr. George P. Eckman, the new editor of 
the Christian Advocate of New York, pre- 
pared and presented the report of the “Com- 
mittee on Family Life.” He first mentions 
the agencies that are destructive of family 
solidarity, and insists that the most deteri- 
orating social influence is the decline of fam- 
ily religion. He recommends: 

(1) Uniform marriage and divorce 
such as are now in process of enactment by 
the states. 

(2) Comity between the churches “so that 
persons who cannot be married by their own 
ministers will not resort to those of other 
churches for that object.” 

(3) “Great care in the marriage of per- 
sons unknown to the officiating clergyman 
and of those who are morally and physically 
unfit for married life.” 

(4) Attention “to the terrible evils of 
sexual vice by the clergy, teachers and par- 
ents, in ways that are wise and efficient.” 

(5) Such instruction as shall lead Chris- 
tians “to see that the family has its true 
place in the activities of religion, education, 
industry and public order.” 

Sunday Observance. 

The report of the committee on Sunday Ob- 
servance shows how aggressive and persist- 
ent the anti-Sunday forces of the land are. 
It says: Perhaps never in the history of the 
American republic have the attacks on the 
cbservance of Sunday been so severe as in 
the past year of 1910-1911. In the six New 
England states, thirty-six bills were pre- 
sented to the state legisiatures to legalize 
commercial and amusement schemes on 


Next to nothing is being 


laws 
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What 


THE ANNUITY PLAN 














It Is! 








What It Is—Through our Annuity Plan you can administer upon your 
Extension Fund. This is far better than making a bequest because the Board will pay you 6 per cent, in semi-annual payments, if 


In Our Church Extension Fund | 


at Kansas City, Mo. 


own estate by 


you are fifty years old or more, and the interest will be paid to your wife if she survives you. 


forty-nine the rate is 5 per cent, and 4 per cent between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-nine. 











putting your money into our Church 


Between the ages of forty and 





is regular. 


are absolutely good. 


1. You can see your money work while you live. 5. 
2. You have no trouble or losses in making reinvestments. 
3. You have no taxes nor attorneys’ fees to pay and your income 


4. The Society is perpetual and is incorporated. 
perpetual and are loaned only on first mortgages where titles 


ITS GREAT ADVANTAGES TO YOU 


Your money is safe because the Annuity Bond which the 
Board issues you is as good as a Government Bond because it 
is backed up by all the assets of the Fund, which now 
amount to over $1,015,276 and which will constantly increase. 
6. We receive remittance of $100, or as many hundreds or thou- 
sands as you can send, and your money will be received at 
any time and the Bond will be dated so that your interest 


Its funds are 


begins at once. 





How Your Money Works 


again and again to build churches. 


We can use $100,000 this year. 








using it in the work of Church Extension. 
build. The money is returned by the churches using it in five equal, annual installments, and as fast as it returns it goes out 
Your money is thus in a PERPETUAL WHIRL OF DOING GOOD, because we have more 
demands for Annuity money than we can answer. Our mission churches in the new Southwest are glad to get Annuity money 
from the Beard of Church Extension and pay 6 per cent, which is only 2 per cent more than is charged for the regular funds. 


G. W. MUCKLEY, Cor. Sec.. NEW ENGLAND BLDG., 


The Board does not invest your money in some secular enterprise and WAIT FOR YOU TO DIE before 


They then have their loans in the hands of their friends. 


Our Annuity Fund has received 355 gifts and $354,257.26, with which 213 church buildings 


have been erected. 


Send remittances at once and give your full legal name and your age. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


All of our Annuity money is loaned at 6 per cent to aid promising congregations to 
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Sunday. While all but one was defeated it 
has been announced that they will continu- 
ally be presented to the state legislatures 
until they are passed. Similar conditions are 
in New York, Maryland and other states, 
so that the battle is on. 

A Jubilant Note. 

There is, however, a jubilant note in the 
report. It rejoices thot more than half a 
million toilers have Sunday as a day of rest 
who did not have it a year ago. It is thank- 
ful that 75,000 postal clerks have either been 
freed from Sunday labor or have had their 
work reduced to a minimum. The report 
says: It is gratifying to know that 90 per 
cent of the postoffices are closed on Sunday. 
Because of the postal deficit of $17,500,000 
the government took up this matter cautious- 
ly, but to their surprise, after twelve months 
of Sunday closing, instead of a deficit, there 
was a surplus of $300,000, being a net gain 
of $18,000,000. Already the Secretary of 
the Navy has given orders for the reduction 
of Sunday work on the naval vessels and the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor has ex- 
pressed his recognition of the importance of 
this question and is now planning an investi- 
gation. Likewise the railroads are seeking 
to reduce Sunday work, especially the Penn- 
sylvania and the Northwestern, for they are 
beginning to see that their enployes do bet- 
ter work with rest on one day in seven than 
seven days of uninterrupted toil. 

Temperance. 

The report of the Committee on Temper- 
ance bids us to note these signs of advance: 
The saloonkeeper is today a pariah. The 
grog-selling tavernkeeper is no longer an in- 
fluential man in community; the still house 
is not run by elders and deacons. Public sen- 
timent has changed. All business now de- 
mands sobriety in employes. This is em- 
phatically true of the railroads. By their 
official action the railroads give us a million 
and a half of sober men. The Pullman com- 
pany has eliminated intoxicants from _ its 
dining cars and so have a number of great 
railroads. More than twenty million schoo 
children are, by the requirements of law, 
taught the perils of alcohol. Likewise the 
newspapers and best magazines, refuse to 
accept a demoralizing liquor advertisement. 

But perhaps the best proof that the tem- 
perance cause is progressing is the fact that 
the statesmen of the great nations of the 
world now regard the liquor problem as a 
great world problem. To solve that prob- 
lem they have organized the International 
Alcoholic Congress. This congress meets bi- 
ennially. It is attended by eminent medi- 
cal specialists as well as by statesmen. Our 
own nation is officially represented at this 
congress. 

Religious Education. 

That the Sunday-school is the most influ- 
ential agency of religious instruction is the 
initial contention of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Literature and Education. The re- 
port maintains that the Sunday-schoo]l work 
of the church has improved during the last 
quadrennium. It declares that the church’s 
maintenance and promotion of her prepara- 
tory schools, colleges and theological semin- 
aries has remained at about the same de- 
gree of efficiency and interest as at the be- 
ginning of this period. It urges that the new 
demand for facilities for the proper training 
of laymen and laywomen for Christian serv- 
ice be provided for. And it recommends that 
the work now assigned to. this committee 
be divided and that hereafter there be a com- 
mittee on literature and a commission on the 
church and religious education. 

Weekday Religious Instruction. 

Dr. George Wenner begins his report of 
the “Special Committee to Consider Ways 
and Means to Promote Week-day Instruc- 
tion in Religion,” 


by reminding us of the 
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resolution that was adopted by the Inter- 
church Conference on Federation in_ its 
meeting in New York in 1905, “recommend- 
ing for the favorable consideration of the 
public school authorities of the country the 
proposal to allow the children to absent 
themselves without detriment from the pub- 
lie schools on Wednesday, or on some other 
afternoon of the school week, for the pur- 
pose of attending religious instruction in 
their own churches; and urging upon the 
churches the advisability of availing them- 
selves of the opportunity so granted to give 
such instruction in addition to that given on 
Sunday.” 
Education and Religion. 

He notes a deepening appreciation of the 
need of religion in the education of the 
young of the land and rejoices in the wide- 
spread interest that educationalists have “in 
all plans that will further that end.” “The 
lack of religious restraints,” he says, “is gen- 
erally acknowledged to be a serious defect 
in the American system of public education.” 
With sorrow he confesses that there are too 
many practical objections to the plan of de- 
voting half a day each week to the task of 
ethically and religiously instructing the 
youth of the land in their own churches. 
While there is a note of pessimism in the 
report it concludes with these _ inspiring 
words: 

Education does not mean the impartation 
of information. It means the development 
of character. 

Religion and Dogma. 
It is generally conceded that without re- 


ligion there can be no true education. We 
do not confound religion with dogma. We 
know very well that religion is a life. It 


cannot be taught. It must be imparted. 
But we also know that the Christian 
Church in her fellowship of faith, and in the 
divine forces with which she has been en- 
dowed by her Master, has the resources that 
are required for the development of soul 
and character which is the aim of true edu- 
cation. 

On the other hand, the precepts of moral- 
ity, unsupported by faith in God and the 
verities of religion, are found to be incapa- 
ble of producing the highest attainments in 
character. This is leading many, who for a 
time have stood aloof from the Christian 
Church, to recognize her true function as a 
teacher of the nations in the things that 
pertain to God and the eternal life. 


The Church and Social Service. 
To no report is so much space given as to 


th “Report of the Commission on _ the 
Church and Social Service.” The commis 
sion’s plan of work is outlined in detail. The 


denominational agencies through which the 
commission works are indicated. A _ para- 
graph is devoted to the story of Secretary 
Macfarland’s visit in the summer of 1911 to 
England and Germany. The more important 
leaflets and pamphlets published and dis- 
tributed by the commission are mentioned. 
The report declares that: The Christian 
church has the threefold vocation of con- 
science, interpreter and guide of all social 
movements. She should determise what 
their motive and conscience shouid be, in- 
spire them with that motive and impose that 
conscience upon them. She should interpret 
to them their inner and ultimate meaning; 
then, with a powerful mind and hand and 
heart, guide them toward their heavenly 
goal. Her viewpoint is from above; she ap- 
proaches life from within; she guides it 
toward its spiritual ends. 
Church Not a Political Party. 

Nor is the church called upon to assume 
the political tasks or duties of the nation 
The church is to do her work in the social 
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the impulse of her sympathy. The business 
of the state is to bring about such economic 
conditions: and environment that the ideal- 
ism of the Gospel may have as clear and 
fair a field as possible. It is this that justi- 
fies the church, not in entangling herself in 
economic machinery, but in turning to the 
state for a co-operation which will enable 
her to do her sacred task. 
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THOMAS INDIVIDUAL 


OUR SPECIAL SELF-COL- 

LECTING Cushioned Tray is 

OISELESS and DUST PROOF. Best for pew or altar 

communion, Uses short, shallow cup, glass or alum- 

inum (indestructible) no tipping of head. Saves ONB- 

FOURTH cost other services. Over 14000 churches use, 
Send for catalog and “Special Introductory Offer.” 
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4 part in Meetings, Giving ‘Testimony. 


Better understandin f of hard places 

win Doctrines, etc, Full of practical! suc- 
postions. IT, WILL HELP YOU. 
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750 BIBLE AND GOSPEL STUDIES 


Brief Complete Outlines of Sermons, Talks, 

Addresses ; for Students, Teachers, Preach- 
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THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 


1109 167 W. Washington St., Chioago, U. S. A. 








Sanaport Mud Baths 


Rheumatism of all forms, Gout, Sci- 
atica, Neuritis, and Kidney Diseases suc- 
cessfully treated. 


A complete modern Hydrotherapeutic 
and scientific Mud Bath Department. 


Up-to-date hospital and sanitarium, 
with home-like atmosphere. Reasonable 
rates. 


Special rate for the first person from 
each county, for personal reference. 


For detailed information, address, 
National Sanitarium and 
Springs 





order by bringing to bear upon it the ideal- 
ism of her Gospel and by infusing it with 
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BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 
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YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


January ist is only a few weeks away. Write today for samples, price list 


and order blank. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 
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